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REVIEWS 


Erinnerungen aus dem Leben eines Deuts- 
schen in Paris. Von G. P. Depping. 
(Recollections from the Life of a German 
in Paris.) Leipzig: 1832. London: Treut- 
tel & Co. 

Tuis is an amusing record of the life of a 
literary man, whose labours have not been 
unnoticed by the world. ¢ Attracted to Paris 
when only nineteen, he has passed thirty 
years of his life, in that high seat of Euro- 
pean civilization, in frequent intercourse with 
many of the most distinguished characters of 
the age, and a witness of some of the most 
eventful transactions in modern history. His 
style is easy and pleasant, without preten- 
sion,—and he runs on in a quiet tone of 
lively gossip, detailing anecdotes of his 
youthful experience in Paris, and bringing 
us acquainted with many individuals, who 
figured with him on that busy stage. In this 
latter particular consists, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal interest of the work. As every page 
presents something amusing, we may open 
the book at random. 

The first anecdote which presents itself 
refers to the writer's youthful production, the 
‘Soirées d’Hiver,’ which, it seems, was in- 
tended to show young people how nations 
thrive and prosper, and how they advance from 
a state of barbarism to civilization, according 
as they avail themselves diligently of their na- 
tional talents and advantages. This little work 
became very popular, and was announced as 
about to be translated into English; and the 
author, being anxious that this new edition 
should share in the corrections which he in- 
tended to make, wrote to the English pub- 
lisher to that effect, who replied, M. Dep- 
ping adds, in the style of an English mer- 
chant, “it would not do.” This ‘ would not 
do,” which still rings in the author's ears, 
meant, we suppose, that the corrections and 
alterations would cost an extra trifle, and was 
written with the consciousness that puffs and 
paragraphs would in England sell a bad 
edition, as readily as a good one—it is, 
indeed, a text that might be curiously illus- 
trated, and some day or other we may write 
an amusing commentary on it. 

One of the literary enterprises which cost 
M. Depping the greatest pains and research, 
was his ‘ History of Spain,’ which was written 
during Napoleon’s war in that country, and 
published in 1811. The periodical press at 
that time was severely shackled, but the 
Emperor thought it for his interest not to be 
severe in his censorship of books. Our au- 





+ His principal works are, ‘ Les Soirces d’Hiver,’ a 
very popular book with young people,—A History of 
pain,— A Collection of Spanish Romances, with 
Hotes and illustrations,—‘ Histoire des Ex peditions Mari- 
times des Normands,’ which gained, we believe, a 
Prize at Paris,—and a similar Prize Essay, on the Com- 
merce of the Leyagt; besides innumerable articles in 
Views, &C, 








thor naturally felt great interest in this work— 
the first two volumes were ready for the press 
in the latter end of 1809—but the delays 
of the publisher, Colas, were such, that they 
were not printed till the middle of 1811. By 
this time, Napoleon had become alarmed at 
the protracted resistance of the Spaniards, 
and at the obstinacy with which they con- 
tended for their faith and freedom ; the press, 
therefore, must be still further shackled ; and 
M. Depping’s work, after being printed, and 
when just ready for sale, was doomed to be 
shorn of its fair proportions by the ignoble 
scissors of M. Lacretelle the younger, who 
was then censor. This man was the fitting 
tool of a despotic government—he was sufli- 
ciently sharp-sighted to see in what manner 
the spirit of despotism must operate on litera- 
ture, in order to remove all fear of danger 
from it—he possessed, so to speak, the in- 
stincts of slavery, which he had sufficiently 
shown in his own historical works; and had 
it depended on him, every new book hence- 
forward published in France would have 
taken the same tone ‘and colour. M. Dep- 
ping observes— 

“This was the man who was now to decide 
upon my History of Spain. I soon received an 
invitation to meet him, as he had some com- 
munication to make to me, in his capacity of 
Censor. I waited on him, of course—he re- 
ceived me with the lofty distance of a Judge 
who listens to the culprit before him. I soon 
guessed what awaited my history. At first, in 
his cold manner, he praised my work, and then 
said I had done wrong in permitting myself to 
make so many digressions, (in this he was right). 
An emphatic but then pointed to the whole 
period of the struggle of the Spaniards against 
the Romans for freedom and independence, as 
written with an evident leaning towards the 
former. This might be construed into an allu- 
sion to the present struggle of the Spaniards, 
and even as an encouragement to persevere 
in their obstinate resistance to the dynasty 
of Napoleon. All this, I must necessarily 
leave out, before the appearance of the work 
could be sanctioned. I was struck dumb. In 
a work of two volumes already printed, a large 
part must be rewritten, and with a feeling and 
bias absolutely contrary to my own conscience ! 
The history must be composed, not in the sense 
which appeared to me just and true, but as it 
pleased Monsieur Lacretelle, the Imperial Cen- 
sor. I confessed to him, that here I needed 
advice, and did not see how the dreaded evil 
could be avoided. He advised me to speak with 
Malte-Brun on the subject. I came home quite 
dispirited, cursing a hundred times over the 
indolent publisher, who had been the cause, by 
his delay, of our falling into the hands of such a 
literary privateer—but, thought I to myself, 
Colas shall suffer as severely for this as myself. 
Next morning, I went to Malte-Brun, and 
pointed out to him my distressing situation. 
He begged for some days’ delay, to enable him to 
read carefully the objectionable part of my his- 
tory, and to consider how it might be altered to 
suit the taste and orders of the rigorous Censor, 





At the appointed time, I did not fail to revisit 
Malte- Brun, who informed me, that he had also 
observed striking allusions, whether accidental 
or designed, in the history of the struggle of the 
Spaniards against the Romans—in the cold- 
blooded, plundering Romans, whose only object 
was the subjugation of the natives, and afterwards 
the seizure of their property, without troubling 
themselves about the noble heroism of the 
people, their love of country, and patriotic devo- 
tion, the army of Napoleon would at once be 
recognized. He thought, however, that without 
removing the picture altogether, the history of 
the period might be considered in another point 
of view, not contrary to truth, and certainly not 
displeasing to Napoleon’s Censor, since it would 
suggest very different analogies. He then gave 
me some manuscript notes, which he had made 
on various passages—and I have always pre- 
served them as a proof of the great tact of this 
able writer. The leading points of his suggestions 
were these:—The Carthaginians had subdued 
and plundered Spain, long before the Romans. 
That ambitious people had employed Spanish 
treasure and Spanish troops, for the purpose of 
attacking the Romans in Italy. So long as the 
Spaniards continued to support the Carthagi- 
nians, Rome could not be considered safe from 
the latter; the rights of self-defence, there- 
fore, required, that the Carthaginians should be 
expelled from Spain, and a fast hold kept of 
that country. By this means, the Carthaginians 
would be driven over to Africa; and, instead of 
Spain being under the dominion of a merely 
selfish and ambitious people, she would form 
part of a great empire—the seat of learning, 
and of the arts and sciences. This view of the 
matter would necessarily please the Censor so 
much the more, as it was only necessary to sub- 
stitute for the Carthaginians the English—who, 
in the 19th century, sought to disturb France 
by means of Spain, as old Carthage had done 
Rome. 

“This proved a happy expedient, and fully 
succeeded, so far, at least, as regarded the Cen- 
sorship; the bookseller had, indeed, to pay for 
his delay, by reprinting ten sheets of the work ; 
which, under all the circumstances, must be re- 
garded as a sort of curiosity in the annals of 
bibliography.” 

We trust this lesson may not be thrown 
away on the good people who hope to encou- 
rage literature and disseminate truth by the 
establishment of diffusion societies and a cen- 
sorship. 

We shall now translate a very pleasing 
sketch of a Parisian blue stocking, from 
which the untravelled reader may form a 
pretty correct idea of the ease and unosten- 
tatious elegance of Parisian literary society. 

“Some of my literary friends introduced me 
to Madame * *, who was then in the habit of 
collecting around her a small circle of friends 
and literati. Here, a new view of society was 
presented tome. Madame * * was no longer 
in the bloom of youth, and could hardly be 
reckoned handsome; but her figure was fine, 
her voice soft, and there was an air of elegance 
in her general appearance. As she had no 

mily in Paris, and was even reported to be se- 
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parated from her husband, and had but a very | 
limited income, her expenses were on a corre- 
sponding scale; and I had an example in her of | 
the manner in which an accomplished female, 
unsupported and alone, must manage in Paris, } 
when she would follow the stream of fashion 
without the support of family or wealth. Her 
early history 1 never knew. When I was in- 
troduced to her, she was known as the writer of 
very interesting articles in the periodicals, and | 
had frequent parties of learned and literary 
men. Ifer visitors, however, were by no means 
confined to these classes, and I have met am- 
bassadors and princes in her little apartments. 
Her conversational powers were enchanting; 
and every one was eager, to the utmost of his 
ability, to contribute to her amusement. One 
invited her to a ball, another to the theatre, a | 
third to a concert, while a fourth would tempt | 
! 
! 





her to a pic-nic party in the country: and this 
sort of life was herelement. When she remain- | 
ed solitary at home, and heard at evening the 
rolling of the coaches through the streets, she | 
became melancholy, for the reflection arose of all | 
the pleasure which the people in these vehicles 
would enjoy that night, and of which she would | 
be deprived. Had she but one companion—and | 
more particularly one of a cheerful or intellec- 
tual turn—her contentment for the evening was 
secured ; and if two came she was rejoiced, her | 
pleasure increasing with the number of her | 
visitors. 

“ Like all those of her sex in Paris, distin- 
guished by their talents, she studiously displayed 
her intellectual wealth to the light, and could 
not endure to be surpassed in this respect by | 
other women. I once found her almost incon- | 
solable, on account of having twice lost the 
thread of the discourse, or sufiered it to get en- | 
tangled, in a conversation which she had had 
with another lady of equal talents and celebrity, | 
to whom she had been introduced for the first 
time. ‘What will Madame N. think of me?’ | 
she exclaimed bitterly. | 


** It was always her chief concern so to | 
arrange matters, that the time, particularly the 
afternoon and evening, should be passed in an | 
agreeable manner. In this she succeeded toler- 
ably well, and, in fact, every one was her friend | 
who had spent a pleasant evening in her house, 
or had been with her a summer’s day in the 
country, delighted with the preference shown to 
him. She knew how to keep her admirers in 
good order, who might otherwise have given | 
way to fits of jealousy ; and at her house might 
be seen many very interesting characters,, among | 
others the young poet, Milleroie, whose foppish 
appearance presented a strange contrast with 
his elegies, and who fell a victim to his exces- 
sive indulgence in the pleasures of Paris. His 
career was joyous but short, and the fate of the 
young elegiac poet was bewailed by many a 
beauty. I Jearned much from the conversation 
of Madame * *; she was eminently familiar 
with the best tone of Parisian society, and many 
times advised with and directed me—a kindness 
that no one had hitherto done me; because in 
Paris there is a constant dread of offending the 
self-love of any one with whom we come in con- 
tact, and hence, in conversation, everything is 
avoided that can create pain, Qn the whole, 
this attention is praiseworthy, as it evinces a 
wish to please those whom chance has brought 
into our company; and it must remove many 
causes of strife when men behave in this cour- 
teous manner towards each other, and mutually 
conceal the rough sides of their character. For 
young people, however, who have still much to 
learn, it is of the highest importance to meet 
with an individual whose far greater intimacy | 
with good society qualifies him, and who will | 
take the trouble to point out theirerrors. ‘the 
instructions of the fair sex, in these matters of 
minor morals, are particularly efficacious; and 


| 


| 





| Erindship’s Offering. 


| swallow up all competitors. 


it is to be wished that every youth who comes 
up from the country to settle in the metropolis, 
were placed under the care of some prudcut fe- 
male friend, and perfected by her in his social 
education. I found, however, that the evenings 
at Madame * *’s stretched far into the night, 
and that it did not agree with serious occupa- 
tions to be deprived of the morning; I remark- 
ed also, in good time, that my means would not 
allow me to compete with so many rich and gal- 
lant cavaliers, in devising pleasure-parties for 
the lady of the house; I therefore, withdrew 
myself by degrees from such society, in spite of 
its many charms; and this mode of proceeding I 
have since observed, in similar circumstances, 
that [might not be swept away by the whirlpool 
of dissipation, and might remain master of my 
own time. By thus acting, I have certainly 
lost some enjoyments, but, on the other hand, 
have gained by leading a regular life, which has 
also its attractions, and which will never offer 





| matter for repentance. 


We may, perhaps, make some further 
translations from this pleasant work. 





THE ANNUALS, 
Longman & Co. 

Smith, Eider & Co. 
Heath's Picturesque Annual. Longmans. 
Lhe Landscape Annual. Jennings & Chaplin. 
The Literary Souvenir. Longman & Co, 
The New Year's Gift. Ditto. 

The Comic Ojfering. Smith, Elder & Co. 


The Keepsake. 


We last week made our award, so far as art 


| was concerned, on the several pretensions of 


these glittering volumes—we shall now con- 


fine ourselves to the much less important | 


duty of reporting on their literary merits. 
But first, one friendly word with all parties 
interested. We observe that ‘ The Winter’s 


| Wreath,’ not the least pleasant, though one 


of the least pretending of the brotherhood, 
has been merged in ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ 
—let the others take the hint; and assuredly, 
unless the proprietors exert themselves, and 


| contrive tohold on public patronage by variety 


and novelty, some one of these works must 
shortly play the prophet’s serpent, and 
There is a 
wearisome uniformity that will pall the public 


| appetite, as it now perplexes criticism. What 


can we say of them, that was not said last 
year?—and they are not only identical with 


| the past volumes, but with one another—the 


same words of praise and blame might with 

equal truth characterize any one of them. 
THE KEEPSAKE 

is perhaps a trifle less aristocratical than 

heretofore, and something the better for it. 


| Anhistorical anecdote by Lord Dover, though 
A ’ s 


wanting in novelty, is perhaps one of the 
most interesting papers — Lord Morpeth, 
Leitch Ritchie, and Mrs. Shelley, have all 
contributed good tales—Lady Blessington 
has a pleasant skit—and there are other 
trifles of various merit, but not worth parti- 
cularizing. 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 

In this more substantial looking volume, 
ve like the realities best—such papers as 
Mr. Pringle and Mrs. Lee have contri- 
buted; and of course we include the poetry 
of Mary Howitt and the prose of Miss Mit- 
ford, which are true as truth itself. Barry 
Cornwall too, Mrs. Norton, Allan Cunning- 
ham, T. B. Macaulay, J. B. Fraser, Delta, 
T. K, Hervey, Inglis, Banim, Leitch Ritchie, 





and the author of ‘London in the Olden 
Time,’ have all contributed—Inglis, a * Noy- 
wegian Legend,’ so full of local truth, that 
we seem to read it within sound of the Mael- 
stroom, end Ritchie one of his best tales, 
There are, too, some clever articles by persons 
less known, and among them, a quiet plea- 
sant piece of humour, called, ‘A Journey to 
Richmond,’ which is worth reading. , 
THE PICTURESQUE 

is sure to be welcome. Mr. Ritchie js 
always a delightful travelling companion, 
abounding in pleasant anecdote and tradi- 
tional lore. ‘ ‘the Picturesque’ is one of the 
few books of its class, to which we are willing 
to assign a permanent place on our library 
shelves—but we must, on this occasion, cou- 
fine our extracts to one short anecdote relat- 
ing to a student at Heidelberg :— 

“ Mar Antoni Helcel, was the sen of Helcel, 
a banker at Cracow, in Poland. When the in- 
telligence arrived of the revolt of the Poles, 
he immediately bade his companions adieu, and 
hastened home. 

“*My son! my son!’ cried the alarmed 
father, when Antoni, whom he imagined to be 
safe at Heidelberg, suddenly presented him- 
self: in an evil hour are you come! I lave 
but two of you—this young lad and yourself— 
and I cannot spare you, Antoni. You must 
be a father to him when Lam gone. What is 
your purpose, my rash, but beloved boy?” 

“¢ T thought you might be in danger, father,’ 
replied Antoni, ‘and L came to see that you, 
and my mother, and my young brother, were 
well cared for in these disastrous times. But 
I am now weary and faint with travel; let me 
lie down to rest, and you shall know all in the 
morning. He went to bed in the same room 
with his brother. The anxious parents got up 
betimes, and stole softly to listen whether he 
was awake. All was silent; and a great part 
of the morning elapsed before they could de- 
termine on disturbing the slumbers of their 
son. At length, becoming almost -alarmed, 
they entered the room. It was empty. With 
a quaking heart the father saw that the arms 
which had hung by the wall as an ornament 
were absent too. ‘The predictions of his heart 
were verified. Antoni and his young brother, 
in the middle of the night, had left ticir pa- 
rents in the keeping of God, and had gone to 
oifer their swords to their country. The battle 
of Grochow was fought a few days after. ‘The 
noble youths arrived just in time to share the 
glory; and were both slain.” 





THE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 

We find, on examination, that we negleeted 
last week to notice the illustrations to this 
pretty volume. There are four and twenty 
altogether, and they present such scenes as 
strike the eye, catch the fancy, or have been 
rendered acceptable to us by poets and his- 
torians—‘ Vico Varo, near Tivoli,’ ‘ Vietri, 
‘Terni,’ and ‘The Convent of the Vallam- 
brosa,’ are our favourites. Asa whole, they 
are fully equal to last year, but the objections 
of last year still hold; and it may be said ge- 
nerally, that they want sun-light and air. 
Mr. Roscoe’s accompanying letter-press is 
always pleasant, although it is but too evident 
that he writes rather from description than 
observation, and he is somewhat too profuse 
of quotations. 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIR 
differs not essentially from the volumes of 
preceding years, and those who have so long 
bestowed on it their patronage, will perhaps 
desire nothing more to be said in its favour. 
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Wordsworth’s beautiful sonnet ‘On Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s leaving Abbotsford,’ which the libe- 
rality of the editor of the ‘ Souvenir,’ enabled 
Mr. Allan Cunningham to introduce into his 
Memoir, worthily opens a volume, to which 
Mrs. Hemans, Caroline Bowles, Mary Howitt, 
T. K. Hervey, W. Kennedy, and others, have 
given their able support. Leitch Ritchie 
also contributes a powerful tale bordering 
on the supernatural, and W. Howitt one of 
common life, with its joys and sorrows, its 
hopes and disappointments, full of touching 
simplicity, and occasional passages of that 
best of philosophy, which comes warm from 
the depth of human affection—here is an ex- 
tract in illustration of what we mean :— 

“ How superficially we look upon our fellow- 
men. They pass us daily in the walks of life 
as so many automata; we know no more of 
them; yet, around us in a thousand anda thou- 
sand streams, their spirits are flowing in thoughts 
and passions and affections, in their own hidden 
circles of friendship—in their own hallowed re- 
tirements of domestic love; and we go through 
the world blaming its coldness, and cursing its 
cruelties and its crimes, but all unconscious of 
the vast wealth of joy, and intellect, and affec- 
tionate attachment which hem us in on all sides, 





and overflow continually into the eternal sea. | 


Well! thanks to an all-gracious God who has 
caused them to flow !” 

Of the beautiful illustrations, we have 
spoken under the head of Fine Arts. 

THE NEW YEAR'S GIF?, 

or Juvenile Souvenir, is perhaps the only 
one that is decidedly improved—more exer- 
tion, and a more liberal outlay of money are 
evident. If, indeed, it might be excused 
in reverend and grey-headed men, we would 
venture to acknowledge, that ‘.\ Day in 
aa Island,’ by Mary Howitt, and ‘ Dolly 
and her Beaux,’ by Miss Mitford, have 
pleased us as well as they are likely to do 
the Juveniles, to whom the volume will 
forthwith be forwarded. There are many 
other pleasant papers, one in particular, ‘ A 


Summer Day’s Adventure,’ by the author of | 


‘The Book of the Seasons. 
THE COMIC OFFERING, 

we have never yet been able to praise. The 
present is perhaps a trifle better than the 
preceding volumes. ‘The Jig-oh Sleeves,’ 
‘Just set-up in Business,’ ‘The Unattached 
Major,’ and one or two other of the wood- 
cuts are passable—but the literature is cer- 
tainly not improved, though we are in- 
formed in the preface, that no less than 
“seven members of the Peerage” have sent 
contributions. ’ 








History of the King’s German Legion. By 

N. L. Beamish. 2 vols. London: Boone. 
Or the late war we have had histories, par- 
tial or complete, in countless abundance ; 
but we have not seen one displaying more 
moderation, more diligence in investigating 
the truth, or more shrewdness in deciding 
between conflicting statements. Though 
professedly merely a history of the Ser- 
vices of the German Legion, it is, in fact, 
a history of the entire war; for from 
“what glorious and well-foughten field” 
can we record the absence of the Ger- 
man chivalry? ‘The work is not like others 
that we could name—a mere compilation 
from newspapers and magazines: Major 
Beamish has left no source of information 





unexplored ; and the access he obtained to 
manuscript journals has enabled him to in- 
tersperse his general narrative with interest- 
ing personal anecdotes, that render this 
volume as delightful to those who read for 
amusement, as it is valuable to those who 
read for profit. We shall glean afew scraps 
from the ample supply, as we proceed in our 
brief summary of the history. 

After Hanover had been lost without a 
struggle, through the inconceivable folly, or 
more probably the treachery, of the electoral 
ministry, the corps called the German Legion 
was raised from among those soldiers who 
felt more attached to the house of Brunswick, 
than to a country betrayed and insulted. 
They were formed into several regiments, 
and quartered through England and Ireland. 
In the latter country, their gallant bearing 
recommended them to the tender hearts of 
the fair sex, and so great was their success, 
that an Irish militia brigade, enraged by the 
loss of their sweethearts, actually had re- 
course to arms, and several lives were sacri- 
ficed. The first appearance of the legion in 
active service, was during the war in northern 
Europe. ‘The Germans behaved very well 
during the campaign against Copenhagen ; 
and the following characteristic trait of their 


| honesty is highly creditable :— 





“On one of the British attacks upon the 
suburb, this officer (Major Heise), then a lieu- 
tenant, was posted with twenty-two men of the 
regiment in front of an apothecary’s shop, 
where also spirits were sold. For this part of 
his stock in trade the apothecary found several 
customers among the hussars; but the con- 
tinued discharge of grape from the citadel much 
disturbed the circulation of the glass. Still 
more, it might be supposed, would it have in- 
terfered with the after process of remuneration. 
This, however, was most conscientiously per- 
formed, and notwithstanding the uninterrupted 
fire from the citadel, the Germans were to be 
seen most methodically drawing out their purses, 
and presenting the apothecary with the value 
of his drams.”’ 






Yn their return from Denmark several of 
the transports were lost; but several ex- 
amples of individual heroism were displayed, 
the more remarkable as the helplessness and 
cowardice of soldiers at sca has passed into 
a proverb. That there are brilliant excep- 
tions to the aphorism appears from the ac- 
count of the shipwreck of the Salisbury. 

“The situation of the Salisbury was now so 
perilous, that the destruction of those on board 
appeared inevitable; the sailors, therefore, low- 
ered down the long boat, and all rushed forward 
to seek refuge in it. Lieutenants von Wenkstern 
and Magens, forty-three soldiers, one woman 
and child, and the master and twelve of the 
crew of the transport succeeded in getting in, 
after which the rope was cut, and the boat, un- 
provided with either oars or rudder, drifted off 
at the mercy of the waves. The other vessel 
now bore up towards the boat, and as she was 
driven past her, threw out a repe, but it fell 
short of the object; a second and a third time 
this was attempted, but with equal ill luck, and 
the last hops of the sufferers appeared to have 
been extinguished, for the master of the vessel 
was unwilling to make any further effort for 
their preservation. A few bold and generous 
soldiers, however, came to their relief. Major 
Roberton, who, with part of the eighth English 
infantry, was on board the vessel, seeing that 
the master of the transport declined making any 
farther exertion to save the people in the boat, 
energetically appealed to his own men on behalf 








| 


men immediately came forward ; from these the 
best rowers were chosen, and they gallantly put 
off in the jolly boat, and endeavoured to convey 
a rope to the boat of the Salisbury. ‘This rope 
proved too short, and was obliged to be twice 
lengthened before it would reach the boat, keep- 
ing the sufferers in the most painful suspense ; 
at lencth the brave soldiers succeeded in accom- 
plishing their humane object, and both boats 
were hauled up to the transport, which now 
bore away towards the Salisbury. 

“On nearing the vessel Major Roberton 
sought to cheer the unfortunate people on board, 
who had despaired of receiving help, by calling 
out to them, ‘ You will all be saved,’ which they 
answered with a grateful hurrah! 

‘* Four men of the legion now jumped into 
the boat and put off to the Salisbury, but the 
wind again increased, and rendered their ap- 
proach dangerous ; the boat reached, however, 
the stern of the vessel, and surgeon Rathje, 
the quarter-master sergeant, two soldiers, and 
the mate, were enabled to jump into her; but 
the transport was fast sinking, and to have re- 
mained longer near her would have endangered 
the boat, which was obliged immediately to be 
got away. With the preservation of these five 
persons, therefore, their gallant comrades were 
obliged to be satisfied, and scarce had they 
pulled off, and ensured the safety of the boat, 
when the Salisbury went down. Nine officers, 
two hundred and twelve men, thirty women, and 
five children, perished with this transport. The 
entire casualties of the legion in the expedition 
amounted to one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five, of which thirty-six were officers ; 
and the drowned alone numbered two hundred 


or 


and twenty-six! 








The next service of the Legion was in Sir 
John Moore's unfortunate, though not un- 
honoured campaign. 

“Great expectations having been raised 
among the troops both as to the enthusiasm of 
the Spaniards in their resistance to the French, 
and their grateful and. friendly feeling towards 
the British, they were not a little surprised and 
disappointed at finding, when they had crossed 
the frontier, no demonstration of either feeling. 
Hundreds of able-bodied men passed the co- 
lumns with indifference on their march, or, 
wrapped in their dark mantles, stood stupidly 
gazing on them inthe market-places; and their 
reception at the houses of the inhabitants showed 
an equal absence of any of those noble senti- 
ments for which the ‘ patriots,’ as they were 
called, had been so much lauded.” 

We must make room for our author's ac- 
count of the circumstances of Lefebvre’s 
capture, because it difiers from the narratives 
published at the time, and appears to be well 
supported by oificial documents. 

“ In the course of the pursuit a young private 
of the German hussars, named Bergmann, who 
had already cut down a French officer, and pos- 
sessed himself of his sword and pouch, being 
mounted on a fast English horse, found himself 
one of the foremost, and came up with a person 
dressed in a green frock, and cocked hat, who 
rode in rear of the flying squadrons. The 
fugitive made a thrust at his pursuer with his 
sword, which being parried, he demanded ‘ par- 
don.” At this moment one of the English 
hussars, who was close at hand, seized the 
bridle of the prisoner’s horse, and led him away. 
Bergmann, then only a lad of eighteen, and 
little knowing the value of his prize, suffered 
the more shrewd Englishman to bear it off, and 
giving himself no farther concern about the 
matter, rejoined the pursuit: meantime the 
person in the green frock was taken to General 
Stewart as the prisoner of the English hussar ; 
nor was it until Bergmann’s comrades had re- 


of their brother soldiers. Several officers and ' proached him for not retaining his prize, that 
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the unsophisticated Hanoverian learned it was 
the General Lefebvre!” 

During the calamitous retreat to Corunna, 
a claim is made for the exemption of the 
German Legion from the heavy charges too 
truly brought against the rest of the British 
army ; and, on the authority of a manuscript, 
we are told, that on one occasion the Ger- 
mans displayed some qualifications in which 
their fellow-sufferers were sadly deficient. 

“ Among other resources of the army which 
it was found necessary to abandon, was part of 
the military chest. This sum, amounting to 
about 25,000/, in dollars, was contained in casks 
and carried on bullock-carts; but the tired ani- 
mals were no longer equal to their load, and the 
casks were ordered to be left behind. Lieute- 
nant Hugo, who commanded the rear-guard of 
the German hussars, thought, however, that he 
might be able to save part of the treasure, and 
halting, made each man of his detachment, 
which amounted to about five and twenty, take 
an equal weight of dollars in his corn-sack ; 
these sums were brought on safely and delivered 
to the commissariat at Corunna.” 

An anecdote of an English farmer who 
witnessed the debarkation of the Legion, after 
its return from Corunna, deserves to be re- 
corded. 

“Landing without horses or baggage, the 
third hussars did not, it may be supposed, make 
a very brilliant figure on their re-appearance 
in England; they were not, however, the less 
well received. ‘D—n all the horses,’ said a 
thorough John Bull, in reply to the dispiriting 
observations of a by-stander on the state of the 
regiment, ‘Yorkshire has horses enough to 
mount them again—thank God that the lives 
of the brave men are saved.’ ” 

We shall not enter into any examination 
of this painful subject, nor attempt to decide 
with what success Count Alten has attempted 
the refutation of Colonel Napier’s history. 
Equally shall we avoid discussing the cam- 
paign of Talavera and its useless victory : 
to those who wish to undertake the inquiry, 
we recommend the work itself. Major 
Beamish is an able tactician, and has made 
the movements of both armies intelligible 
even to an unprofessional reader. But 
there is an isolated anecdote of a sergeant 
saving ammunition waggons, when the grass 
cand heath were in flames around them, which 
ts among the first examples of calmness and 
psecence of mind in a moment of difficulty. 

“ Bostelmann, well aware of what was to be 
apprehended, but at the same time considering 
that the loss of the ammunition might have a 
material effect on the result of the battle, as the 
battery to which it belonged was posted on the 
key of the allied position, against which the 
enemy’s main efforts were directed, determined 
to attempt the preservation of the waggons, re- 
gardless of the personal danger with which the 
effort would evidently be attended. Of his as- 
sistants, the four gunners only were available, 
the workmen, expecting every moment an ex- 
plosion, having run away; and with the aid of 
these four men, Luttermann, Zingreve, War- 
necke, and Lind, the gallant sergeant succeeded 
in removing the heavily loaded ammunition 
waggons through the burning heath, and placing 
them on a spot in the rear, which a little trench 
had yet preserved from the flames. Here they 
awaited the empty limbers, which, at length ar- 
riving, enabled them to remove the waggons to 
the high road in safety.” 

Ve are reluctant to follow our author 
through the sad history of the Walcheren 
expedition—but must remark, that Major 
Beamish exposes the almost incredible blun- 





ders, both in its design and execution, in a 
strain of manly indignation, rarely used by 
military men when speaking of state affairs. 
We gladly return to the Peninsula, and find 
a very interesting account of the memorable 
Lines of Torres Vedras. From this portion 
of the volumes we extract two anecdotes, 
with which we must conclude. 

“Schroeder was an excellent horseman and 
swordsman, and gifted with a degree of daring 
seldom equalled. He was regularly the first in 
the attack, and the last in retreat; and so often 
distinguished himself on these occasions, that 
he became at length known by name to the 
French. Ah! vous voila Monsieur Schroeder! 
was often heard from their ranks, as the German 
was descried in advance, ready to signalize him- 
self by some new exploit. A French ofticer, 
who, one day, came over to the British posts 
with a flag of truce, begged that he might be 
presented to the famous Monsieur Schroeder, of 
whom he had heard so much, and having been 
formally introduced, paid him some high com- 
pliments on his gallantry. It has been ascer- 
tained that between the years 1810 and 1812, 
this man individually cut down twelve different 
persons, wounded many, and took twenty-seven 

; 9 
prisoners. 

“The French were not the only assailants at 
this period. A hussar piquet was one night led 
to turn out by the repeated firing of one of the 
videttes, who soon came galloping in, with a 
countenance expressive of the greatest alarm 
and anxiety. But his foe had been a wolf! The 
animal had, he stated, made several springs at 
him and his horse, and he was induced to fire 
in self-preservation ; but neither pistol nor car- 
bine could divert the ravenous animal from its 
prey, and he had ridden off at full speed, as the 
only means of safety. The officer who com- 
manded the piquet, doubting the truth of this 
story, went to the point at which the man had 
been posted; and here the tracks of the assail- 
ant, as well as the marks of the bullets, verified 
the statement of the hussar.” 

There are lithograph plates of the several 
battles, drawn by Hebert, and executed by 
B. King, that possess very considerable 
merit. The plates of costume deserve also 
our warmest commendation. 


_ 


Oriental Scenes, Sketches, and Tales. By 
Emma Roberts, author of ‘Memoir of the 
Rival Houses of York and Lancaster,’ &c. 
London: Bull. 


Tuts is a very unpretending little volume, 
but its poetry and prose are equally entitled 
to a kind word of commendation. In it is 
embodied the feelings awakened during an 
actual residence in India—it is, therefore, 
rich in the living spirit of truth; and “I am 
not without a hope,” says the author, “ that 
it will convey some portion of the gratification 
to my readers, which 1 myself experienced 
while wandering over the sunny provinces 
of Hindoostan.”” We think it will best show 
the nature of the work, if we extract an 
entire poem, and we sclect 
The Brahmin. 


It is a lovely solitude—the cliff, 
Rich with embowering trees, and garlanded 
With mantling creepers, towers above the skiff 
Moored where the Ganges’ sacred waters spread 
Their wastes below—and crowning that green height, 
In graceful beauty, with its marble dome, 
And terraced stairs, descending flight by flight, 
Appears the holy Brahinin’s gorgeous home— 
His temple, and his dwelling place—and there 
He ponders o’er the Vedas day by day, 
Passing the silent hours in lonely prayer, 
Or shading from the sun’s too fervent ray 


The flowers he tends to deck the holy shrine, 





Or strew the bright pagoda’s granite floor ; 
And while his skilful hands the chaplets twine, 
His thoughts above the world’s dark confines soar, 
At eve he trims the lamp, the beacon light 
That beams within the Miut’s rich sculptured cel] 
And when the stars announce approaching night, F 
With silvery sound awakes the vesper bell. 
The Brahmin’s meals are frugal—some fair tree 
Yields him its fruitage, and the precious grain 
Springing around in rich fertility, 
The few and simple wants of life sustain, 
A scanty mat upon the pavement spread 
Before the temple’s threshold, where the sky 
Above the tranquil sleeper’s humble bed 
Has flung its star-enamelled canopy, 
Suffices for his resting place :—his dress 
Betrays not splendour’s pomp, nor priestly pride ; 
Careless, and free from aught of costliness, 
The triple thread across the shoulder tied, 
Around the waist the muslin’s ample fold 
Reaching with graceful flow below the knee, 
1e snow-white turban round the temples rolled, 
Complete the unpretending drapery. 
He asks nor gold nor gems—to him the lore 
The Shaster’s venerated page affords, 
Is dearer far than all the glittering store 
That worldly men have purchased with their swords, 
Yet is he wealthy—the pomegranate droops 
Its ruby blossoms to his gathering band, 
Its richly-loaded bough the mango stoops, 
And sheds its living gold at his command. 
While sweeping round him are a gorgeous train, 
Herons and peacocks, doves and paroquets ; 
The bulbul breathes to him its sweetest strain, 
And pigeons nestle on the minarets, 
While his peculiar care, the mournful bird, 
Who, when the sun has left the river’s breast, 
With restless wing and wailing cry is heard 
Calling his mate to her deserted nest, 
With the bright tribe around him lives unharmed ; 
There too the moping ape securely dwells, 
For the pagoda’s dome-crowned height is charmed, 
And prayers are potent as magicians’ spells. 
The Moosulmaun the Brahmin’s law reveres, 
Nor dyes his weapon in forbidden blood ; 
And even the Christian from his sport forbears, 
Within the precincts of the sacred wood. 
Courteous to all—the stranger from the west, 
Who moors his budgerow on the strand beneath, 
Is welcomed as the Brahmin’s honoured guest, 
And for his hand is twined the brightest wreath. 
Oh! who that has approached that holy fane 
Can pass unheedingfrom the blessed spot, 
Where peace, and hope, and sweet contentment reign, 
Nor sigh with envy at the Brahmin’s lot, 
Who, purified and free from worldly care, 
In sacred duties all his life employs, 
And in earth’s sorrows bearing little share, 
The dearest, brightest bliss of Heaven enjoys? 


We must also give a specimen of the very 
pleasant notes with which the poetry is illus- 
trated :— 


The dying Hindoo.—" There are few things 
more shocking to European eyes than the pub- 
licity of death-bed scenes in India, and the 
apathetical indifference displayed by the Hin- 
doos while attending the expiring moments of 
their nearest relatives or friends. Frequently 
only a few yards from a crowded ghaut thronged 
by the inhabitants of some neighbouring vil- 
lage, who are laughing, singing, and following 
their ordinary occupations with the utmost 
gaiety, a dying person may be seen stretched 
upon a charpoy (bedstead) close to the river's 
brink, surrounded by a group of three or four 
individuals, who look upon the sufferer without 
the slightest appearance of interest. As soon 
as the breath has left the body, the corse 1s 
thrown into the river, death being often pre- 
cipitated by stuffing the mouth and nostrils 
with mud. Strangers, attracted by some superb 
lotus floating down the stream, are disgusted 
by the sight of a dead body rapidly descending 
with the tide, the ghastly head appearing above 
the surface of the water. Every Hindoo is 
anxious to draw his last sigh on the banks of 
the Ganges, or some equally sacred stream 
flowing into its holy waters; the relatives 
therefore of expiring persons fulfil the last 
offices of humanity in the manner most desir- 
able to them, by bringing a dying friend to the 
edge of the river, and consigning the body, 
when the vital spark has fled, to the hallowed 
stream. The corse of a rich Hindoo is burned 
upon a funeral pile ; but, as wood is dear, the 
poorer classes either dispense with it entirely, 
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or merely scorch the flesh previously to launch- 
ing it into the river. ; 

We recommend this graceful volume to the 
patronage of our countrywomen: it will be 
found interesting to all—instructive to many 
—and a world of pleasant recollections to 
those, who, like the writer, have journeyed in 
the East. 


Country Houses. 3 vols. London: Saun- 


ders & Ottley. 


Tue design of the tales in these volumes is 
to point out the danger of yielding to the 
seductions of vanity, and the evils that 
result from indulging a selfish disposition, of 
which vanity is the usual concomitant. The 
scenes of the different stories are for the 
most part laid in the country-houses of the 
nobility —a circumstance by no means cal- 
culated to conciliate a critic, reading the 
work in London’s murky atmosphere. The 
writer has talent in the conception of cha- 
racters, but has not yet acquired sufficient 
tact for their delineation; some are merely 
sketched, some elaborated with all the mi- 
nuteness of a Dutch painting; and though 
in both instances considerable power is 
shown, yet the incongruity renders both less 
pleasing than they might have been. ‘The 
writer 1s manifestly unhackneyed ; we shall 
not therefore discourage a first essay, by a 
formal criticism, but pardon the sins of exe- 
cution for the sake of the pure motives that 
dictated the effort, and the sound principles 
it is intended to inculcate. 





Records of my Life ; by the late John Tay- 
lor, Esq. author of ‘ Monsieur Tonson.’ 
(Second Notice.]} 

Tuts is one of a class of works which in our 
conscience we cannot praise, and which 
would be read in defiance of critical condem- 
nation—it is of no use therefore to waste 
words upon it, and we shall leave our readers 
to form their own judgment from the speci- 
mens given last week and this. It is, as we 
heretofore said, a storehouse of anecdote, and 
though many of them are old enough, there 
is, and always must be, a generation to whom 
old anecdotes are new, and to such the 
work will be welcome—but to us, who are a 
little bald upon the temples, and to others of 
our standing, the perusal of two such octavo 

volumes is a little wearisome. 

Pope, Prior, Bolingbroke, §c.—‘‘ In the early 
part of my life I became acquainted with a widow 
of the name of Bembridge. She was the mother 
of Mr. Bembridge, who held a good situation in 
the Army Pay Office. * * * I understood from 
her that it was the custom in her early days for 
gentlemen to take their female friends with them 
to their tavern dinners; and she told me, that 
upon an occasion of this nature she was present 
when Lord Bolingbroke, Pope, Prior, and other 
distinguished wits were of the company; she 
was introduced by a near relation, being anxious 
to witness such a scene. 

“ Soon after dinner a message was delivered 
to Prior, who suddenly rose and was leaving the 
room. Pope asked him in a low tone the cause 
of his quitting the company; and he answered 
softly that he had received a message from 
Chloe, who had been arrested, and that he was 
going to release her. * * * 

“ Many accounts have been given of this 
memorable Chloe, the favourite of one of our 
best poets; but, according to Mrs. Bembridge, 
who professed to have authentic information, she 





was the wife of a barber in Long Acre, who had 
by no means a delicate sense of conjugal purity, 
and thought he was honoured by Prior’s patro- 
nage of his wife, though probably not indifferent 
to a more convenient compensation. 

“Mrs. Bembridge informed me that at a later 
period she had a house at Twickenham, so near 
to that of Pope's that their gardens were close 
to each other. She had no intercourse with her 
neighbour, but was one day surprised by a note 
from Mr. Pope, importing that, with her con- 
sent, he would have the pleasure of taking tea 
with her. She of course signified that she 
should be proud of the honour of receiving him. 
He came, and desired to take a walk in her 
garden. The lady accompanied him, and, as 
he was attracted by some object, he advanced a 
few steps before her, but suddenly turned and 
said, ‘ Madam, I beg ten thousand pardons, you 
had a shocking prospect before you,’ obviously 
alluding to the deformity of his person.—‘ Ah, 
Master Taylor,’ said the old lady, ‘ it was then 
I felt my deficiency; I wanted to say something 
about the honour of having a visiter of his ge- 
nius and fame, but I could only blush and look 
foolish.’ 

“Mrs. Bembridge described Mr. Pope as 
having been very talkative at the tavern dinner 
mentioned before ; but that Lord Bolingbroke 
was reserved, though attentive to all that passed, 
and at times cast around him such penetrating 
glances as were calculated to excite awe where- 
ever they were directed.” 

Mr. G. Lewis. —* Wis father held a high situ- 
ation in the War Oitice, and allowed his son 
8002. a-year, while the latter was in parliament. 
His parents had been separated some years, and 
as the mother’s allowance was scanty, the son, 
with true filial affection, gave a moiety of his 
income for her support.. When the father heard 
of this act of filial affection, he observed, that if 
his son could live upon 4001. a-year, he should 
reduce his income to that sum. ‘The son then, at 
the hazard of a similar reduction, again divided 
his income with his mother. Such conduct 
ought to be recorded. 

Usher the Actor.— This gentleman was re- 
spected for his literary talents, and according 
to report, was the author of an elegant little 
tract, entitled ‘ Clio, or, a Discourse on Taste,’ 
which I remember to have read in early life, 
and which afforded me pleasure and instruc- 
tion. © © © 

“ Considering Mr. Usher as a literary man, 
he may be considered as having devised a 
strange expedient for the improvement of his 
fortune. He purchased a great number of 
wheelbarrows, which he let every day to the 
itinerant daughters of Pomona, who drive these 
carriages through the streets of London. They 
were obliged to return these vehicles every 
night and pay for their hire. What space he 
had to dispose of these travelling machines on 
their nocturnal return, I never knew, but, ac- 
cording to report, he lost so many of them by 
the dishonesty of these fair votaries of the god- 
dess of vegetable luxuries, that he abandoned 
the scheme as a ruinous speculation.” 

Derrick the Poet.—“ My father was intimate 
with Derrick the poet, as he was then called, 
and Derrick introduced a lady to my father and 
mother as his wife, who, it afterwards appeared, 
was not so. * * # 

“This lady, many years after, appeared on 
the stage under the name of Mrs. Lessingham, 
and was a comic actress of merit, as well as a 
very pretty woman. She was an extraordinary 
character, and one of her whims was to assume 
man’s attire and frequent the coffee-houses, 
after her separation from Derrick. 

“ As Derrick wholly depended on his literary 
talents, he could not afford an expensive habi- 
tation, and therefore resided with Mrs. Lessing- 
ham, his nominal wife, in a floor, two pair of 











stairs high, in Shoe Lane, Holborn. During 
their residence in this place, as the lady felt a 
strong propensity towards the stage, Derrick 
took great pains to prepare her for the thea- 
trical profession. * * * 

“When Derrick used to visit my father’s cot- 
tage at Highgate, after a rural walk by himself, 
as there was no spare bed in the house, he was 
accustomed to sleep in my cradle, with his legs 
resting on a chair at the bottom. He was a very 
little man. 

“As his supposed wife was very pretty, and 
not likely to hold out against a siege of gallantry, 
it is not surprising that she was tempted to de- 
sert a poor poet, and < two pair of stairs floor, 
in a low neighbourhood. * * * One circum- 
stance of her conduct ought to be mentioned, as 
it illustrates the character of women of her de- 
scription, and may operate as a warning to those 
who are likely to be ensnared by purchaseable 
beauty. She had been separated from Derrick 
many years. In the mean time he had become 
generally known, and was countenanced by Dr. 
Johnson. * * * 

“ Mrs. Lessingham had risen on the stage, 
and was reported to be a favourite with the ma- 
nager. She kept an elegant house in a fashion- 
able part of the town. Derrick, at this time, 
was able to support himself by his connexion 
with the booksellers, and by his literary pro- 
ductions ; and, without any pecuniary views, he 
was desirous to renew an acquaintance with his 
former pseudo spouse. He therefore called on 
her, and sent up his name by her superb foot- 
man. The lady declared that she knew no per- 
son of that name, and ordered the servant im- 
mediately to dismiss him. Derrick, conceiving 
that the man must have committed some mis- 
take, insisted on seeing the lady. At length 
she came forward in sight of Derrick, called 
him an impudent fellow, and threatened to send 
for a constable unless he left the house. * * * 

“ Derrick, after his separation from Mrse 
Lessingham, or rather her desertion of him, 
lived in respectable society, and must have 
conducted himself properly, as he formed many 
fashionable connexions, who exerted themselves 
with so much zeal in his favour, as to procure 
for him the situation of Master of the Ceremo- 
nies at Bath. He had previously published a 
volume of his poems, and as there were a con- 
siderable number of subscribers, they afford an 
evident testimony in favour of his character. 

** Like most of those who rise from obscurity, 
he was, on his elevation at Bath, very fond of 
pomp and show. His dress was always fine, 
and he kept a footman as fine as himself. When 
he visited London his footman always walked 
behind him, and, to show that he was his ser- 
vant, he generally crossed the streets several 
times, that the man might be seen to follow 
him.” 


Kings, Lords, and Commons, at a dinner party 
in the Fleet Prison.—* Colonel Frederick, whom 
I have mentioned before, as the son of Theodore, 
King of Corsica, was a particular friend of mine. 
He told me he was once in so much distress, 
that when he waited the result of a petition at 
the Court of Vienna, he had actually been two 
days without food. On the third day a lady in 
attendance on the Court, whom he had pre- 
viously addressed on the subject of his petition, 
observing his languid and exhausted state, offer- 
ed him some refreshment; he of course con- 
senting, she ordered him a dish of chocolate, 
with some cakes, which rendered him more able 
to converse with her: in a short time they con- 
ceived a regard for each other, and were after- 
wards married. * * * 

“He said that while his father was in the 
Fleet prison for debt, Sir John Stewart was a 
fellow-prisoner on the same account. The latter 
had a turkey presented to him by a friend, and 
he invited King Theodore and his son to par- 
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take of it. Lady Jane Douglas was of the party. 
She had her child, and a girl with her as a maid- 
servant, to carry the child; she lived in an ob- 
scure lodging at Chelsea. In the evening, 
Colonel Frederick offered to attend her home, 
and she accepted his courtesy. The child was 
carried in turn by the mother, the girl, and the 
colonel. On their journey he said there was a 
slight rain, and common civility would have in- 
duced him to call a coach, but that he had no 
money in his pocket, and he was afraid that 
Lady Jane was in the same predicament. He 
was therefore obliged to submit to the suspicion 
of churlish meanness or poverty, and to content 
himself with occasionally carrying the child to 
the end of the journey. 

“ The colonel used to consider that child as 
the rightful claimant of the property on which 
he was opposed by the guardians of the Duke 
of Hamilton. * * * 

“ The colonel related to me another curious 
anecdote, on which I rely, as I always found 
him consistent in his narrations. When Prince 
Poniatowski, who was afterwards Stanislaus, the 
last King of Poland, was in this country, his 
chief, I might perhaps truly say, his only com- 
panion, was Colonel F'rederick. They were ac- 
customed to walk together round the suburbs 
of the town, and to dine at a tavern or common 
eating-house. On one occasion the prince had 
some bills to discount in the city, and took Fre- 
derick with him to transact the business. ‘The 
prince remained at Batson’s Coflee-house, Corn- 
hill, while Frederick was employed on the bills. 
Some impediment occurred, which prevented 
the affair from being settled that day, and they 
proceeded on their usual walk before dinner, 
round Islington. After their walk they went to 
Dolly’s in Paternoster Row. ‘Their dinner was 
beef-steaks, a pot of porter, and a bottle of port. 
The bill was presented to the prince, who, on 
looking over it, said it was reasonable, and 
handed it to Frederick, who concurred in the 
same opinion, and returned it to the prince, 
who desired him to pay. 
said Frederick. ‘ Nor have I,’ said the prince. 
‘What are we do?’ he added. Frederick paused 
a few moments, then desiring the prince to re- 
main until he returned, left the place, pledged 
his watch at the nearest pawnbroker’s, and thus 
discharged the reckoning. * * * 

“The prince, after he became monarch of 
Poland, occasionaily kept up an intercourse 
with Frederick, and in one of his letters asked 
the latter if he remembered when they were ‘in 
pawn at a London Tavern.’” 

It will be but a melancholy termination to 
these anecdotes to add, that Colonel Frederick 
became involved in some bill transactions, 
and, apprehensive of the consequences, bor- 
rowed a pistol of a friend, and shot himself 
one evening in St. Margaret’s church-yard. 

We may possibly make a few further ex- 
tracts hereatter. 





Qanoon-e-Islam, cr the Customs of the 
Moosulinans of India; comprising a full 
and exact account of their various Rites and 
Ceremonies, from the moment of birth till 
the hour of death. By Jaffur Shurreef. 
Translated by G. A. Herklots, M.D. 


[Second Notice. } 





Tue security of our eastern possessions de- 
pends chiefly upon the irreconcilable differ- 
ences between the Hindoostanee and Mooslem 
population of the Peninsula. Of both, the 
characters seem to be stereotyped: invariable 
rules, descending to the very minutest parti- 


culars of social life, regulate the conduct of 


both: there is a prescribed form for every- 
thing, from the serious lamentations over the 





‘I have no money,’ | 





sepulchre, to the sportive jests at a marriage 
feast. The Koran of Mohammed has been 
made the foundation fora superstructure of tra- 
ditional observances, whose number, variety, 
extent, and minuteness, completely bafile 
European investigation. Indeed, the nature 
of the Koran itself, necessarily leads to such 
a consummation ; composed, as it is, of the 
Magian religion in its decline, of Judaism 
corrupted by the Talmudic legends, and 
Christianity distorted out of all resemblance 
to the religion of the Gospels, by the wild 
heresies of the Orientals, the Koran became 
a nucleus, round which the errors of three 
deteriorated creeds might aggregate, and 
thus presented the strange appearance of a 
religion whose symbol was a single sentence, 
but whose multitudinous forms would fill 
cumbrous volumes. It is utterly impossible 
for any but the most determined Orientalist 
to wade through all the minute and trifling 
directions given for performing the most or- 
dinary actions; but some notion may be 
formed of their extent from the following 
specimen :— 

“Ifa person have his measure taken for new 
clothes on a Sunday, he will be sorrowful and 
crying. If ona Monday, he will have ample 
food and provisions. If on a Tuesday, his 
clothes will be burnt. If on a Wednesday, he 
will enjoy happiness and tranquillity. If ona 
Thursday, it will be good and propitious. Ifon 
a Friday, it will be well. Ifon a Saturday, he 
will experience numerous troubles and misfor- 
tunes. 

“If one put ona suit of new clothes on a 
Sunday, he will experience happiness and case. 
If on a Monday, his clothes will tear. If ona 
Tuesday, even if he stand in water his clothes 
will catch fire. If on a Wednesday, he will 
readily obtain a new suit. Ifon a Thursday, 
his dress will appear neat and elegant. Ifona 
Friday, as long as the suit remains new he will 
remain happy and delighted. If on a Saturday, 
he will be taken ill. 

“Ifa person put on a suit of new clothes in 
the morning, he will become wealthy and fortu- 
nate. Ifat noon, it will appear elegant. If at 
about sunset, he will become wretched. If in 
the evening, he will continue ill. * * * 

“Ifa person bathe on a Sunday, he will ex- 
perience affliction. If on a Monday, his pro- 
perty will increase. If on a Tuesday, he will 
labour under anxiety of mind. If on a Wed- 
nesday, he will increase in beauty. If on a 
Thursday, his property will increase. Ifon a 
Friday, all his sins will be forgiven him. If on 
a Saturday, all his ailments will be removed. 

“ For Shaving, four days of the week are pre- 
ferable to the rest, viz. Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays; the other three are 
evil and inauspicious.” 

The most amusing portion of this volume 
to the uninitiated, are the miracles of the Mo- 
hammedan saints, which, in whimsicality, 
surpass those recorded in the Pia Hilaria. 
The holy Kadir Wullee Sahib’s pretensions 
to a place in the Pantheon, rest on the follow- 
ing extraordinary manifestations of power :— 

“ A certain person’s ship sprang a leak at sea, 
and the vessel was nigh sinking, when the nak- 
hoda (captain) vowed with a sincere heart, that 
should Qadir Wullee Sahib vouchsafe to stop the 
leak, he would offer up, in his exceliency’s name, 
the profits of the cargo, and likewise a couple of 
small models of vessels formed of gold and silver. 
At that moment the saint was engaged with the 
barber, in the operation of shaving, and instantly 
became acquainted with the predicament in 
which the captain stood. Out of kindness he 
threw away the looking-glass he held in his 











hand,+ which by some wise dispensation of Pro. 
vidence flew off to the vessel, and adhering to 
the aperture of the ship stopped the leak. On 
the vessel’s reaching its destination in safety, 
the commander, agreeably to promise, brought 
his offering of gold and_ two little vessels, 
one of gold, the other of silver, and presented 
them to him. The saint directed the captain to 
restore to the barber his looking-glass; on 
which the skipper, in astonishment, inquired 
what looking-glass he meant; and received in 
answer, that it was the one adhering to the 
aperture at the bottom of his ship where the 
water had entered. On inspection, it was found 
firmly attached to the vessel; and was accord- 
ingly removed and produced. * * * 

‘“‘ Near the sacred tomb of this saint isa grove 
of cocoa-nut trees. The custom-house officer 
observed to the owner, that the revenue which 
it yielded was considerable, and that therefore 
it was but just that he should pay a tax for it, 
The proprietor replied, that the garden belonged 
to a great wullee and had never been taxed be- 
fore, and why should it now? The other said, 
it did not signify to whom it belonged; the duty 
must be paid: adding, that cocoa-nuts had no 
horns that he should be afraid of them. No 
sooner had he uttered these words, than horns 
sprouted out of a couple of them! From this 
circumstance the duty on these trees has been 
dispensed with. To this day are the two-horned 
cocoa-nuts suspended near the head of his blessed 
shrine.” 

To those who are about to proceed to India, 
we can safely recommend this work, as the 
best and almost the only source whence they 
can obtain a knowledge of the characteristics 
of the most important portion, in a political 
view, of the Indian population. 





The History of Ireland. 
London: Ridgway. 





By J. Lawless, Esq. 


Iw this first number there is little more thana 
calm and temperate preface, which seems to 
promise well for the future moderation of the 
work. Mr. Lawless is, we find, a stern stickler 
for the tale of Ireland’s ancient glories— was 


it an Irish antiquarian, that mistook the 
“thousand and one nights,” for a true his- 
tory ? 





4 New Pronouncing French Grammar. By Tassel 
Furnival. London: Onwhyn. 

We have heretofore acknowledged ourselves 
sceptical as to the practicability of acquiring the 
pronunciation of French, or any other language, 
by means of cither pronouncing grammars or 
dictionaries—others, however, differ from us, 
and Mr. Furnival’s little work has the merit of 
being brief and cheap. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

‘ Fallacies of Hope, a Poem.’—We learn from 
Campbell, 

‘That suasive Hope has but a syren tongue, 

in the estimation of some, who fail to think with 
Burns, that Hope is the cordial of the human 
heart. We dislike bards who see nothing in 
their walks about the skirts of Parnassus, save 
homes laid desolate and cities given to sack; to 
whose ears every breeze comes laden with groans, 
and in whose eyes the dews of the morning are 
the tears of the children of men. The author 
of the ‘Fallacies of Hope’ is a person of this 
stamp; we wish it had been his pleasure to have 
dried his cyes, and sung with a more cheerful 
voice. He has a good eye, a fine ear, and honest 
feeling. 





+ Itis customary with natives, while the barber shaves, 
for the individual who undergoes the operation to look 
at himself in a small looking-glass which he holds be- 
fore him, 
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* Beauties of Shelley, with a Biographical Me- | 
moir.’—This is a cheap and neat little volume. 

‘Change of Air ; or, the Pursnit of Health. By 
Dr. Johnson.’—-The work of Dr. Jolinson has 
not heen unwelcome to the public, for this is the 
third edition. 

‘ The Court of Flora; a series of Illustrations of 
the Beauties of the Garden, with descriptive 
Letter-press. Part I. By Silvester Bell.’—This 
work is, we are told, “adapted both for amateur- 
gardening and flower painting.’ ‘To the first 
of these objects, applies, we suppose, the in- 
formation—that the beanty,richness, and variety 
of the Dahlia, have rendered itan object of uni- 
versal esteem—that the number of its species 
and varietics is very unsettled ;—and, that Swect 
Peas are hardy annuals, with climbing stalks. 
To exemplify the latter object, we have, on the 
first plate, one patch of red, another of green, 
and, a third of yellow, with sundry black marks 
interspersed ;—and, on the second plate, two 
patches of deep blue, one of light blue, and 
two of flesh colour, with bottle-green ad libi- 
tum—and all this for a shilling. 

The Shakspeare Forgeries : Vorticern, with an 
Original Preface, by W. H. freland.—Had Mr. 
Ireland only pretended that V cern was an 
old production of the times of Shakspeare, the 
assertion, though not to be commended, would 
have been harmless, but when he determined 
to impose it on the world as the work of the 
great dramatist’s own hand, and created docu- 
ments to bear out the deceit, he did what no 
conscientious man can defend or excuse. , 
had imagined that this bold imposture » 
forgotten, and were somewhat startled when 
Vortigern came to our hands accompanied with 
a preface, explaining how the author contrived 
to pass his Birmingham brass on the world for 
the current gold of Shak But merit 
had less claim in the trick than andacity: he 
deceived and bamboozled antiquarians and 
critics by the hardihood of his assertions, more 
than by the beauty of the poetry; any man 
of taste or feeling might see that the best pas- 
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sares in Vortigzern were worse than the worst 
in any of the great dramatist’s plays; but 
when Ireland stood forward and claimed re- 





spect to the handwriting of the illustrious poet, 
all surmises were hushed, and doubts silenced. 
No one believed that the earth could contain a 
man capable of making such an attempt. It is | 
long since we read any part of the play, and 
have no desire to touch it again. We wish 
that it were passed into merited oblivion, and 
that the preface had never been penned, 
although it contains but few facts not heretofore 
recorded by Mr. Ireland himself. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


LIFE. 
* Passing shows of being.” —~Worpswonrrn. 

I saw the early blossoms springing 

And clothe with light and gold the ground, 
In woods a thousand birds were singing, 

Then first by Spring and gladness found: 

Extatic was the sight and sound; 
But Summer saddened, Antumn gloomed, 
And Winter soon the whole entombed. 





I saw a human creature walking 

From day to day, from year to year ; 
I heard that human being talking 

Of joy and grief, of hope and fear ; 

I saw that being shed a tear; 
I heard his mirth—his laughter loud— 
Then saw him vanish from the crowd. 


And could that vision thus have ending, 
A pageant but of earth and time, 

With thoughts for ever thence ascending 
To something found not in the clime? 
Blest dawning of a day sublime! 

Though often lost in clouds and fears, 
Through thee eternal day appears! 





| ancestors’’- 


THE ATHENAUM. 


AN ESSAY ON SMALL TOWNS. 


Dwertters in great towns, inhabitants of 
leviathan piles of brick and mortar, are apt 
to be supercilious towards the claims of such 
are small, genteel, busy—yet with no 
business. In fact, there is a graduated scale 
of contempt and reverence on the part of 
towns for one another. The “ city,” mag- 
nificent in its possession of cathedral, close, 
and clergy, its county associations, its free- 
dom from trade, its unimpeachable rubbers, 
and unutterable exclusiveness, takes the lead 
in self-estimation. I am dubious whether a 
cathedral city does not secretly despise Lon- 
don: the palace, the bishop, and the dean, 
are grand units, forming a unity of grandeur, 
that streets of palaces, a whole house of lords, 
and an entire cabinet of right honourables, 
can hardly compete with. In London there 
is too much diffusion of dignity to be agree- 
able to those accustomed to its concentra- 
tion. 
select; but the selectness of selectness is, 
by general consent, reserved for the “ city,” 
cold as its monuments, and stupid as its 
streets. ‘There was once a public ball given 
at ——, and there ensued a muster of eight 
couples: a young officer remarked on the 
small attendance, and was comforted by the 
dean’s lady assuring him it was “ particularly 
select.” ‘The tradespeople in a city are of 
a dilierent order from their fellows elsewhere: 
dependent on their own resident gentry, 
they too imbibe notions of gentility ; of the 
gentility of serving the genteel—they are 
refractions of their betters. ‘The horror en- 
tertained by a city of one of our immense 
manufacturing towns, is Brahminical; and 
the contempt with which the manufacturing 
town returns the compliment, is at least Ma- 
hometan ;—one feels that the hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants could not yield a single 
genealogical tree; the other knows it could 
put the possessions of the entire city in one 
corner of its pocket-book ; one talks of “ our 
other of “ ourselves’; one 
dilates upon order—the other upon energy ; 
one is a deep serene, interrupted only by a 
dinner party, the races, a clerical appoint- 
ment, or a county marriage—the other is an 
ever-changing ocean of loss, gain, hope, en- 
terprise, and vicissitude; one appeals with 
pride to its quiet—the other with equal pride 
to its bustle ; one inlays—the other overlays; 
one is aristocratic in stone—the other, the 
tiers-état in gold. 

The small town that ranks next in as- 
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sumption, is the County Town : its castle is | 
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schools in elegant opposition to affluence— 
adopts every new set of quadrilles six months 
after publication —sends a joint-stock milliner 
to Paris—and averages two genteel marriages 
a year. Your county town does not scorn 
a manufacturing district with the superb 


' scorn of the city: it dare not, seeing that 


such district is often a convenient mart for 
its superuumerary young men and maidens 
—one in the way of business or profession, 
the other in the way of marriage. 

Next in the scale comes the creditable 
Market ‘own, which varies its manners and 
pretensions as its nearest neighbour is a 


| city, or a county or commercial town: it is 


Every place has its notion of what is | 


diocesan in its tastes if near the city ; simply 
genteel if near the county town; if near the 
great commercial town, it is less genteel, but 
more intelligent, from the greater facility of 
communicating with the world at large: 
knowledge, and the means of acquiring 
knowledge, lie nearer home—wealth and en- 
terprise have brought them there. Your 


| large market-town is perhaps most like a 


| 


j 
} 


coupty one on a small scale: probably feuds 
run higher, and the talk and proceedings of 
the senate are more strictly egotistic. There 
is generally amongst the inhabitants a greater 
and a lesser light, to rule the movements and 
fill the urns of the stars in and around the 
market-place. 

To speak last of the very small Market 
Town, in a neighbourhood where towns of 
any description are few in number and scant 
in size. I boldly avow this kind of town to 
be my favourite amongst the children of 
brick and stone—the most endurable of 
all the race. If in a beautiful country, the 
neighbourhood is sure to abound with re- 
sident families ; and the line of separation 
between landowners and towns-people is 
probably drawn less strictly: there are con- 
necting links and charities—some arising 
from vicinity, some from similarity of taste, 
some from business, and some from benevo- 
lence. ‘The pretensions of such a place are 
innocently ludicrous, and much may be for- 
given on the score of situation. It has 
its one general store: a shop of that kind 
where everything is to be sold, and where 
the precise article you want is never to be 
bought ; it is abrook composed of a thousand 
dribbled rills; it is the duplicate of a dupli- 
cate—the fitted up by travellers of all deno- 





| minations—the fragmeutary arrangement of 


| fragments. 


its cathedral; its assizes and judges are its | 


close and bishop. 


Being generally without | 


manufactures, there is a point of resemblance | 


in its claims to distinction; but the distinc- 
tion is of a lower grade : it is professional— 
does not aspire to aristocracy; and whilst 
invariably divided into two sets, “ flutters its 
Volscians” cn a more miscellaneous scale. 
Your small county town is an arrant little 
flirt and gossip—is outrageously gay on a 
Lilliputian scale during the winter, and ab- 
solutely alive during the assizes: it often 
abounds in beauty—has a complement of nine 
resident young beaux, and seven superannu- 


Yet are the inhabitants very 
proud of this one shop, and boldly avow the 
truth of its board—* all kinds of mercery, 
hosiery, and haberdashery, sold here.” Alas! 
an appeal for a yard of black silk would be 
met by a negative ; and yet the shop under- 
takes to furnish funerals. The hamlets and 
villages in the neighbourhood have a reve- 
rential feeling towards this tiny town, which 
now, when so little is reverenced, gladdens 
the passenger's spirit, making him cheerfully 


| consent to go without gloves to the next 
| stage, he having carelessly lost his travelling 


ated old ones—supports a creditable number 


of ancient ladies, who take upon themselves 
the support of a respectable portion of that 


article known everywhere, news figured with | 
scandal—maintains three day and boarding- | 


pair by the way. Other claims hath the 
place: a market-cross built by a burgess 
when the town was corporate ; an ancient 
archway, that once led to a house where 
one of the Edwards slept; a fine old monu- 
ment with an effaced epitaph; and a cru- 
sader cut in stone, magnificent to look upon, 
notwithstanding the loss of his nose: also 
there is an inn famous for its veal cutlets, 
and the recollection that once it furnished 
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ball suppers. With respect to the inhabi- 
tants, here flourish those whom Miss Austen 
has for ever immortalized in her novels true 
as truth ; clergymen’s widows and daughters, 
amongst whom there is generally the family 
likeness, of kindly hearts, small means, lady- 
like habits; just that class who occupy the 
niche between dependence and_ indepen- 
dence; whom any one may visit, and every 
one with feeling is kind to; the gentlest of 
gossips—the soonest pleased of visitors—the 
most grateful of persons obliged. In addi- 
tion, there is the usual harvest of doctors and 
lawyers, and of doctors’ and lawyers’ wives, 
sons, and daughters, together with a few non- 
descripts, in the condition of “ well to do” 
and doing nothing; and a few other nonde- 
scripts, who are rising in the world, and 
whose notions are rising too: men who set 
up gigs, and whose wives create heart-burn- 
ings by emphatically smart gowns, and more 
airs than their compeers consider graces. 
Conversation and amusement in such a place 
are at least innocent; and occasional con- 
tact with neighbours of more enlarged mind 
and means gives, if the said neighbours are 
tolerably benevolent, a fillip of improvement 
to what might otherwise stagnate into va- 
cuity, or foam into ill-nature. A loan of 
books and music—an importation of news- 
papers and anecdotes—a present of fruit and 
flowers—an invitation to tea—a remem- 
brance while on a distant tour—a willing ear 
lent to consultations touching the welfare of 
the little library: truly, it is worth some- 
thing to live near a town of this kind, were 
it only to discover how many cheap and easy 
methods there are of giving pleasure. 





CONTINUATION OF THE SHELLEY PAPERS. 





[We resume the publication of the SneLiry 
Parers, unfortunately interrupted by the death of 
Scott, and the honours due to his memory. It is not, 
perhaps, for us to speak of their value; but we cannot 
in the pride our hearts, but claim for the following Lines, 
and the ‘ Invocation to Misery,’ which appeared in a 
preceding number, } the honour of a place—the one 
among the most subiime, and the other, the most beau- 
tiful of his poems. With others forthcoming, from the 
pen of Shelley, will be an interesting review of ‘ Man- 
deville,’ and another of * Frankenstein’ !) 

WITH A GUITAR. 


BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 


THE artist who this idol wrought, 

To echo all harmonious thought, 
Felled a tree, while on the steep 

The winds were in their winter sleep, 
Rocked in that repose divine 

On the wind-swept Apennine ; 

And dreaming some of Autumn past, 
And some of Spring approaching fast, 
And some of April buds and showers, 
And some of songs in July bowers, 
And all of love; and so this tree,— 
O that such our death may be!— 
Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 

To live in happier form again; 

From which, beneath Heaven’s fairest star, 
The artist wrought that loved Guitar, 
And taught it justly to reply, 

To all who question skilfully, 

In language gentle as its own, 
Whispering in enamoured tone 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 
And summer winds in sylvan cells; 
For it had learnt all harmonies 

Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the forests and the mountains, 
And the many-voiced fountains ; 
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The clearest echoes of the hills, 
The softest notes of falling rills, 
The melodies of birds and bees, 
The murmuring of summer seas, 
And pattering rain, and breathing dew, 
And airs of evening; and it knew 
That seldom-heard mysterious sound, 
Which, driven in its diurnal round, 
As it floats through boundless day, 
Our world enkindles on its way— 
All this it knows, but will not tell 
To those who cannot question well 
The spirit that inhabits it. 

It talks according to the wit 

Of its companions, and no more 

Is heard than has been felt before, 
To those who tempt it to betray 
These secrets of an elder day ;— 
But sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill, 

It keeps its highest, holiest tone, 
For our beloved friend alone. 





FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. ABEL O’HARA. 
Slieve-bloom Mountains, Aug. 15, 1824. 

* * * Not much progress yet, dear Barnes, 
on the old road through these hills, taken by 
Sarsfield to blow up Williams's cannon ; but, 
as usual, I go on gossiping for you. Killalloo 
being a place of ancient name, I expected to 
find it, at present, a considerable town: I was 
sadly disappointed; its air of poverty and 
dilapidation chilled me, and such of the in- 
habitants as I spoke to, entertain little hope 
of its improvement. “lis the property of a 
bishop, they say, who cannot or must not 
make long leases, and no one feels inclined 
to speculate in building, or even in repairing, 
upon short ones. I was sorry to find the old 
cathedral going to ruin, its roof broken, and 
its walls decaying. I am little of an antiqua- 
rian, you know, yet, from the simplicity of 
this edifice, it may be the same that the good 
people of Killalloo assert it is—namely, one 
of the ceils or kils, or churches built in 1164, 
by Donald O'Brian, King of Lummach (Li- 
merick), about the time that he erected the 
cathedral on the curious rock of Cashel, and 
bestowed his Limerick palace upon the 
church, making it also a cathedral, extant to 
this day. Contiguous to the decaying church 
of Killalloo is a remarkable old structure, of 
small dimensions, with a precipitate stone 
roof, its whole formresembling Dr. Ledwick’s 
descriptions of some of the first christian 
temples built of stone in Ireland. 

The first morning of my sojourn in Killal- 
loo, I rose with the lark, resolved to ascend 
the crag mountains outside the town. My 
resolution was not easily acted upon. I was 
often compelled to lie down and rest on my 
journey, and, panting and steaming from 
unusual exertion, more than once I admo- 
nished myself to abandon my design of reach- 
ing the pinnacle. But the vanity of consis- 
tency renerved my heart; and, at last, after 
an hour and three quarters of hard labour, 
upon the very pinnacle, tip-toe, like Shak- 
speare’s morning, I stood. 

The prospect I enjoyed repaid me for all my 
sufferings. The Shannon, as I looked towards 
his source, widened immensely into what is 
called Lough Dingeart, leaving the eye at 
fault in the distance. Cultivated hills swept 
down to its clear waters, and, as if in conse- 
quence of their approach, their lower curves 
were clothed with delicious verdure, and with 
luxuriant groyes and woods surrounding or 





half screening many a gay villa. Other and 
higher hills pushed up behind them in bleak 
and blue grandeur. | turned to glance down 
the river. Killalloo and its bridge of nine 
teen arches now looked interesting at a dis- 
tance. Beyond the bridge, on the other side 
of the Shannon, arose cultivated grounds, 
remotely backed by the gloomy mass of the 
Slieve-bloom mountains, over which, like a 
savage chief, towered the black and uncouth 
form ofthe Keeper Hill. 

Ere I could sufficiently enjoy this scene, 
clouds gathered round me on the brow of the 
erag, and drove me back to my inn. Before 
dinner, I sallied forth through the town, 
hoping to trace out, by certain vague clues, 
some dubiously-described individuals who 
might possibly give me a hint upon the real 
subject of my visit to Killalloo—namely, 
Sarsfield’s old road, after fording the Shannon 
at Killalloo, through the Slieve-bloom hills, 
on his midnight sortie. But I obtained no 
real information; and my sole remaining hope 
fixed upon a Mr. Daniel Lane, a gentleman 
residing at the skirt of the mountains, and to 
him I was referred as a highly-respectable, 
well-informed person. 

Next morning I arose very early, with the 
intention of paying Mr. Lane a visit. Before 
leaving my chamber, I glanced through a 
window in the direction I had to go, after 
crossing the bridge. It looked very dreary. 
The Slieve-bloom hills were hidden in mist. 
I hesitated for some time, as rain drops pat- 
tered against the window; but, trusting to 
Providence, at last buckled on my Bramah 
portfolio, and set forward. 

When my great predecessor crossed the 
Shannon at Killalloo into the opposite county 
of Tipperary, there was no bridge—mind that 
for your “Boyne Water.” He forded the 
broad riverat about twenty paces from whence 
the bridge now is, compelling the son of a 
gentleman of antagonist politics, who lived 
near at hand, and who was the only available 
person well acquainted with the pass, to 
guide his gallant and successful little band of 
five hundred horse across the dangerous 
water. Owing to the ignorance of my Kil- 
lalloo friends, I could not venture to ascertain 
the exact spot on the Tipperary side of the 
river, at which he and they effected a land- 
ing, and I vexed myself wandering up and 
down the bank, sagely, but vainly, trying con- 
clusions of my own on the subject. After 
repeated failures, the morning clouds broke, 
and the sun generously streamed forth to 
beguile me of my ill-humour. As I faced the 
town, he glanced up from behind one of the 
black hills at my back, having previously 
drawn away a great portion of the mist which 
had enveloped them. The Shannon was a 
sheet of gold, reflecting, at its opposite side, the 
dusky form of the Crag Mountain. Glancing 
at the town I had just quitted, the half-ruinous 
cathedral and the houses under it remained 
cool and grey—darkness, indeed, dispelled 
from their features, but the day-god’s smile 
not yet enlivening them. One or two only, 
of all the houses of the town, caught, like 
fortune’s favourites, the partial beam; they 
were but indifferent houses, too, undeserving 
of the preference, and again reminded me of 
the freaks of lady fortune in choosing her 
pets. So, as [ moralized, I became better 
tempered; the amiable mood assisted by 
the morning sounds, as well as sights, around 
me: I heard the cock’s early crow—the 
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martin’s broken squeak—the cow’s low, as 
she snuffed the purified breeze—the milk- 
maid's ditty as she trudged to obey the sum- 
mons, or sat at her Drimmendoo’s tail to 
draw forth the precious store ; now chanting 
aslower strain, to which, with drooping neck 
and half-closed eyes, the animal seemed to 
listen, much gratified. 

But my business was to seek out the re- 
sidence of the respectable and well-informed 
Mr. Daniel Lane. Looking round me, I saw 
two peasants commencing their day’s work 
in a neighbouring field, and of them made 
the necessary inquiries. It was my first con- 
tact with Tipperary men on their own soil; 
and all I had previously heard and read of 
them inspired some misgivings as to the de- 

ee of politeness I was destined to experience 
at their hands. Very civilly, however, they 
answered my questions, and, considering 
their rank in this world, I considered them 
well-mannered. They praised Mr. Lane 
much. He was a Protestant—“ but an honest 
Protestant.”” I cautiously proposed some 
questions as to his condition in life—they 
called him a gentleman-farmer. We part- 
ed good friends; and I came in view of 
Mr. Lane’s newly-erected and half-fashion- 
able farm-house—Mr. Lane, the near relative 
of the Mr. Cecil who against his will guided 
Sarsfield across the ford; and this circum- 
stance, as well as all the other good accounts 
of him, filled me with the comfortable hope 
of at last obtaining clear and rational infor- 
mation upon the query you have proposed 
to me ;—so, experiencing a return of my 
former enthusiasm in this pursuit, I quick- 
ened my steps towards his hall door. 

I was ushered into a parlour by a bare- 
footed serving-wench,—by the way, I had 
not been used to the primitive style of cos- 
tume until I Jeft the province of Leinster. 
She said her master was getting up, and 
would soon be with me. I seated myself in 
a half-finished parlour, which, however, pro- 
mised to be neat and commodious when 
finished. Persons moved about in an inner 
room, and [ judged it to be the sleeping 
chamber of Mr. Daniel Lane. Its door 
opened, and I expected to see my friend 
elect; but an orderly old lady first made her 
appearance, neatly attired, plain featured, 
but looking abuiidantly good-natured, as I 
afterwards proved she really was. I intro- 
duced myself, hoping I could see the master 
of the mansion: she affably warranted his 
speedy appearance. Some chat passed be- 
tween us; and at length the mysterious door 
again opened, and Mr. Daniel Lane entered, 
without his coat, though otherwise carefully 
dressed. He was an innocent-looking man, 
with round eves, a blank brow, and pointed 
features. I told him the purpose of my journey 
in his country, and of my visit to him. He 
replied in a low, unvarying tone,—cf the 
character and originality of which I can give 
you no idea; and his expressions of willing- 
ness to be of use to me, embraced a long 
pase of curious phraseology. He sat. close 
y me; and I was surprised that, in the very 
first place, he should begin by bewailing the 
death of his grandmother. She had been, he 
declared, “a mighty well-informed woman,” 
versed in everything connected with my pur- 
pose : from her he branched into an account 
of her various connexions—then into a detail 
of the great extent of property once possessed 
by his ancestors—then into a statement of 





how he had lost a large History of Limerick, 
bestowed upon him by a certain considerable 
person, whose various links of kindred, in- 
termixed with his own, were also enumerated 
for my information—then, as to how the in- 
dividual to whom, in an unguarded moment, 
he had lent the precious book, was related to 
his wife—and how his wife was of the family 
of the O’Briens, and regularly descended 
from Brien Boirohme—and how the lady who 
came to borrow the volume happed to be his 
niece—and anon, to whom she got married, 
and from what stock her husband issued, 
and who he was; and, finally, how he took 
away his wife to the town of Thurles, by 
which measure the History of Limerick was 
lost. 

I saw plainly that all*this was nothing to 
me; and when he made a moment’s pause, 
I ventured to suggest to his understanding the 
simple object of my visit to his house; but 
before I could finish he started off again. 

“It was a great pity that no one could 
lay hands on a good History of Ireland: the 
difference of religion, and the party spirit, 
made all the histories to be on one side or 
the other; and—if there was no necessity 
for the reformation, what use in bringing it 
about at all?—for it caused difference of opi- 
nion, and, as Cobbett clearly set down, was 
the reason so many poor remained unpro- 
vided for; and the tithe-proctor called on 
him the other day, and demanded ten shillings 
an acre for tithes; and he, Mr. Lane, being 
himself a Protestant, told the proctor—that 
he would have no objection that the clargy 
of every persuasion should be maintained 
dacently ; but that those of the established 
church were too high in their demands ; and, 
in his opinion, as Cobbett said also xs 

His wife having interrupted him to re- 
mark, that he was “ talking out of the way” ; 
and that, if he could not answer my questions 
himself, he had better put on his coat, and 
go down with me to old Mickle O'Brien, 
who was more than a hundred years of age, 
and a “well-informed man"”—(I winced at the 
eulogy, Barnes)—‘ and must be able to say 
a great deal about Sarsfield’s times.” 

But the good man did not attend to this 
hint. Indeed, he seemed not even to have 
heard it; but rather looked as if he were 
trying to recollect, that moment, the question 
I had put to him, previous to his last sally ; 
and in his low, monotonous tones he went on. 

“ At present, there were no persons of in- 
formation in Killalloo”—(I knew that, thank 
him).—“ Major Pratt wanted to establish, 
the other day, that there was a bridge over 
the Shannon when Sarsfield crossed it; but 
of one thing he, Mr. Lane, was certain, as 
it had been handed down in his family, viz. 
that his great grand uncle, Mr. Cecil, was 
the person who guided the General. Sarsfield 
comes to ould Mr. Cecil in the night time ; 
and, ‘ Mr. Cecil,’ says he, ‘I hear your son 
Tom is better acquainted with the ford than 
any other, so order him out to ride with me 
across: you know I will not be refused, Mr. 
Cecil.'—‘ Why, General,’ said ould Mr. Cecil 
to the General, ‘ you must be obeyed.’-—No, 
indeed, there were no well-informed people 
left in Killalloo. Dr. Hurly, to be sure, was 
a clever, inquiring man ; and without inquiry 
no one could ever gain information: people 
accused himself of being inquisitive—trying 
always to learn something of those he met; 
and it certainly was a habit he was fond of; 





| lent host and hostess. 





his wife’s niece’s husband was a clever little 
fellow : he had been intended for a lawyer, and 
kept two terms at the Temple, in London; 
but had foolishly lost his term of late ; and 
that was a great pity; for, in real truth, he 
was a clever little fellow ; and he lived under 
the foot of the mountain I could see from the 
window; and. vs 

Mrs. Lane again interrupted her husband, 
still entreating him to put on his coat, and 
walk down with me to Mickle O’Brien’s, be- 
fore breakfast should be ready: he looked 
vacantly at her, and resumed, by assuring 
me, that Mickle O’Brien was distantly re- 
lated to his wife; and, for a country farmer, 
had the name of being—a well-informed 
man; and was a hundred years old, and more, 
if he said the truth; and claimed kindred 
with certain great O'Briens of Limerick 
county, and with other O’Briens in different 
parts of Ireland.” And in this strain did 
Mr. Lane continue for a long time, very 
wide of the mark: his wife constantly, but 
vainly, exhorting him to visit Mickle O’Brien 
before breakfast. He always promised her, 
indeed, to do so, but still kept his seat: his 
hands joined closely, palm to palm, and 
placed between his knees ; and his unvarying 
voice keeping up its melancholy rumble. I 
ceased to put any further questions to Mr. 
Lane. Breakfast appeared—the old lady had 
got a buttered cake baked on “the griddle” 
—the eggs found time to be boiled hard— 
the tea to be well drawn—still he stirred 
not: his tongue seeming only to gradually 
acquire its morning vigour. During break- 
fast, he talked ten times as much as he ate, 
though his was no squeamish appetite; and 
Mrs. Lane often assisted him; so that I had 
frequently to attend to a story of hers, with 
one ear, while the worthy man’s voice kept 
on “ buzz, buzz,” in the other. 

My hostess gossiped more agreeably, how- 
ever, than her spouse. Understanding from 
me that I had been on the top of the Crag- 
hill, the day before, she asked me if I had 
taken notice of the Banshee’s Bed; and 
learning that it had escaped me, she pro- 
ceeded gravely to relate that a Banshee, who 
always wailed the deaths in the O’Brien 
family, had her bed in a particular spot near 
the summit of the mountain; that ever since 
the days of Brien Boirohme—(Brian the 
great—the expeller of the Danes from our 
green shores—our Alfred)—this sympa- 
thizing spirit commemorated the various 
mortalities among his descendants; that, to 
her own knowledge, it had wailed her grand- 
father and his father; and that, however 
“well-informed people” might discredit the 
account, she begged to assure me of its au- 
thenticity. Now, Barnes, the feeble, rigma- 
role intellect of Mr. Lane had been vouched 
by his face and expressions; but his wife's 
features bespoke shrewd good sense} and I 
was therefore unprepared for the credulity 
she thus displayed in clinging to an extra- 
vagant, though beautiful superstition. 

But let me not be too severe on my excel- 
I experienced from 
the worthy couple a sincere hospitality, which 
did not discredit the ancient and regal descent 
of one of them. They pressed me to spend 
the day, nay, the week, under their roof; 
and when, with due acknowledgments, I rose 
to prepare for continuing my pilgrimage, 
the good dame, learning that I had to travel 
through the mountains, insisted on putting 
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sliced ham and hard-boiled eggs into my 
pocket, with a hot cake, and several pinches 


| 


| 


of salt folded in a bit of blue paper, and tied | 
with a worsted thread ; for she said I should | 


find refreshments scarce in the wild hills | 


and glens before me. And when at last Mr. 
Lane could be prevailed upon to put on his 
coat, and set out with me to Mickle O'Brien's, 
she took me cordially by the hand, and wished 
me success in my journey. 


If I go on with Mr. Lane’s dull prattle 
during our walk from the house, I shall tire 
you as much as it tired me. I only say, that 
during five long Irish miles,—which stretch 
of the road he would kindly beguile by his 
company, and the charins of his conversa- 
tion,—not once did he falter. If a name 
was mentioned in connexion with any of the 
surrounding scenery, he went over all its 
kith and kin; sometimes, and very suddenly, 
hurrying off after his lost History of Lime- 
rick, or the traditional bravery of Sarsfield; 
or he interrupted his own inveterate prose 
to recite, and in reciting to murder, one of 
Moore’s Melodies, and, in a breath, the 
effusions of some wig-maker or shoemaker 
of Killalloo, in praise of its beauties, its eels, 
or its salmon. I found, however, all alone 
the road, that he was much respected. Every 
one saluted him deferentially, and he as 
deferentially responded ;—and he would stop 
to say that I was an elderly gentleman, wish- 
ing to find General Sarsfield’s route to blow 
up the cannon that were on their way to 
baiter down Limevick ; and to ask where I 
might find some “ well-informed person” to 
tell me all about it; so that I, my Bramah, 
and my green spectacles, became stared at 
throughout the whole country as we passed 
“N 
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along ; and were followed for miles by groups 
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ster, which I took down from his vigorous 

recitation :— 

From Limerick, next day, brave Sarsficld marched 
away, 

Until he came to Cullen, where their artillery lay: 

‘The Lord cleared up the firmament, the moon and stars 
shone bright; 

And for the losing of the Boyne he had revenge that 

night. 


Soon after Patt O'Brien joined us, we got 
upon the visible track of my long-sought old 


| 


ful voice. One anecdote ofhis, however, meant 
very seriously by him, made me smile. As 
we came close to Keeper Hill, I stopped to 


| contemplate the desolate grandeur of the un- 


shapely mountain, as also to enjoy a contrast 


| between it and a confronting one of nearly 


road, and for miles it scarce failed us; but | 


just as my friends prepared to return home- 


wards, to attend to their own business, leav- | 


ing me to the doubtful guidance of only a 
bare-headed and bare-] 
all trace of it. Since parting trom old O'Brien, 
we had been gradually forsaking the usual 
tracts of cultivation, and approaching the 





red child, we lost | 


mountain wilderness, of which Keeper Hill is | 


sovereign. 


crowd of bleak and rude subjects, and then 


I looked towards him and his | 


upon my hesitating cicerone, and felt uncom- | 


fortable. Had I been alone, I believe I 
should have 2d back. Mr. Lane, his s 

hould have turned back. Mr. Lane, his son, 
and some adiniring foilowers—nay, even Patt 
O’Brien, seemed as if impressed with some 
doubt of the success of my undertaking— 
at least I thought so. it did not add to my 
contidence, when they pointed out distant 


| clamps of turf, which were to guide me in 


of old fellows, all taiking “on the head of | 


the great Sarsiield, Lord of Lucan.” 

I forgot to notice, in its proper place, our 
visit to old Mickle O’Brien, because, in tru 
it ended in nothing at all: the man of the 
century before the last could not tell us a 
word that we wanted to hear: his memory 
had quite failed him. Shortly after leaving 
his house, however, we met his son,—a man 
about fifty, of the lower class of farmers. but 
well-mannered, intelligent, obliging, and in 
possession of much of his sire’s traditionary 
lore; and, above all things, able and most 
willing to put me on Sarsfield’s track into the 
hills. It cheered me to see him turn back 
with us on our walk. If not a protection, 
he was a relief against Mr. Lane, who, by 
the way, had just been joined by his eldest 
son and hope—all but equal to his father in 
facility of tongue, and, I suspected, ambitious 
of eclipsing him. But I got as used and in- 
different to the trickling loquacity of both, as 
one does to the puny noise of a streamlet in 
a solitary walk ; in fact, I could soon forget 
it altogether, and successfully lend my atten- 
tion to the useful anecdotes of my new friend 
Patt O’Brien. I wish you could meet this 
man, Barnes—perhaps you may. He has 
gone to London on business, and will go there 
again; and I| have given him your Gray's 
Inn address, in order, if you like, that you 
may see and converse with a good specimen 
of an Irish peasant. This is not the place 
to transcribe any of the real information I 
gained from him; but I will copy averse of 
an old song, the composition of some un- 
lettered, though not unpoetical rustic rhyme- 
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my journey; for, however effectually those 
land-marks mieht serve the native moun- 
taineer, I really could not long distinguish 
them from other clamps scattered around. 
Ti friends would kindly advise me 

( me path along the side of 
Keeper Hill: and how could I help imagining 
a race of people, half-starving upon its barren 
bosom, whose dispositions might assimilate 
with its inhospitable and savage character ?— 
Nor was this pleasant fancy soothed, when a 
sinister-looking volunteer, born in the wilder- 
ness, though now employed about Mr. Lane's 
house, told me, that he “ could take a 
from the best pack of hounds that ever hunted 
in the Slieve-bloom mountains’ —and, to in- 
dicate the truth of his boast, the young savage 
bounced over a high fence, and landed on a 
narrow ledge of rock, with the calm audacity 
of a wild goat. But I suppressed my mis- 
givings as courageously as | could, and, while 
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shaking hands all round with my friendly | 
escort, got one ray of hope and comfort from | 
Patt O'Brien. At about the spot in the moun- | 


tains where I should want a roof and a bed 
for the night, he advised me to call at the 
house of his friend, Farmer Nowlan, and use 
his name—adding, in a whisper, that he 
thought I should not be asked to travel much 
farther till the morning. ‘This, in the first 
place, rather confidently reckoned on my 
safe progress during the day: in the second 
place, it promised a comforjgble night's lodg- 
ing; and so, renewing my adieus, I turned 
my back on my companions, and trod, like 


aman and your brother, in the footsteps of | 


my barefooted guide. 
But, in continued candour, Barnes, I avow, 


that for the greater part of ourjourney, I felt | 


dejected and doubtful. The barrenness—the 


| lonesomeness, the deep silence—and the deep 


shadow of those black vallies were quite new 
tome, and I could not shake off their baleful 
effect. Often did I liken it to walking “in 
the valley of the shadow of death.” My 
almost infant guide, though more used to such 
scenery, seemed equally dispirited by it. He 
seldom spoke, and never but ina low, mistrust- 


equal elevation ; the contrast arising from the 
brows of both—one being heavy and lumpish, 
the other rocky and splintered, and the pin- 
nacle of.a formidable precipice. As I looked, 
a large brown eagle soared up from the crest 
of the precipice, and the little fellow shrunk 
to my side. I asked him some questions, 
and learned, that a pair of the royal birds 
dwelt on the mountain’s top, and were ad- 
dicted, when they had young, to the abdue- 
tion of geese, ducks, turkeys, and, he had 
heard, little boys. Last year, he added, the 
eagle pounced upon a large male cat belong- 
ing to his mammy, who, while whirled 
through the air, so clawed his ravisher, as to 
effect a speedy release from his talons; and 
Tom returned home, the same evening, only 
a little indisposed after his aérial voyage. 

But my guide and I, notwithstanding our 
misgivings, successfully wrought our way 
through glen after glen, and over hill and 
stream, to within view of the farm-house 
mentioned by Patt O'Brien ; and I now address 
you from under the hospitable roof of Zhe 
Nowlans, of whom you may soon hear more. 
For the present, God bless you. 

A. O'H. 
isin 
HALL OF THE GREEK CONGRESS AT 
NAUPLIA, 1532. 

Tne Concress, with a view to remove the 
suspicion, that their acts were dictated by the 
lic bayonets which garrison Nauplia, have 

a hall hastily constructed at the further 
extremity of the suburb of Pronica, and have 
placed it in the safe keeping of the pallicars, 
under Zerbas, the Roumeliot. Unfortunately, 
nothing but bad wood, and none but bad opera- 
tives, were to be found on the spot. ‘The work 
has, therefore, been built up with rough timber 
and unplaned deals, and forms an oblong square, 
little more than five and forty feet wide, and 
searcely twice as long, crowned with a pointed 
roof. The walls are some twelve or fourteen 
feet high, lined with deals to a certain height, 
above which an open space is left, and through 
this opening the spectators, who stand on a 
platform which runs round the building, havea 
complete view of the interior. There is no 
floor but the bare earth; three sides of the 
hall are filled with three rows of seats, rising 
the one above the other; and in the centre of 
one of the two longest sides are three small 
galleries or boxes, the middle one destined for 
the president aud secretaries of the Congress, 
a second for the members of administration, 
and the third for the European diplomatists and 
their friends. The secretaries of state have no 
particular situation assigned them; but a table 
is placed in the middle of the hall whenever 
they have any official communications to make. 
There is no decoration whatever in any part 
of it, beyond the scarlet coverlids, which are 
thrown over three tables; the rest is naked, 
unfinished woodwork. Such is the building, 
in which the sovereign Congress of Greece deli- 
berates, generally from eight in the morning to 
two or three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
members are two hundred and twenty-four in 
number, and comprehend almost every Greek 
of talent or reputation in the present day: 
P. Notaras, late Chief Justice in Argos, is their 
president; the patriot, Mavrocordato, _ their 
vice-president; and Polyzoibos and Christidis 
act as the secretaries. ‘The Congress includes 
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not only representatives from all the provinces 
and islands of Hellas, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Athens, where the elections were 
thwarted by the Ottoman party, but even from 
the emigrant Greeks, who have settled in the 
Turkish provinces. In this way the Psarians, 
as well as the Hellenes in Chios, Macedonia, 
and Crete, have their own members in the 
Congress. ‘The external appearance of this 
assembly is full of life and variety, and exhibits 
four palpable distinctions of costume, to wit, 
the Insular, the Peloponnesian and Roumeliot, 
the European or Frank (which is worn by one 
jn eight), and the few who appear in long 
Turkish caftans. They rise and speak from 
their places, or else walk down into the centre of 
the hall, facing the president's berth; the latter 
station being preferred on all occasions, where 
they have lengthened matter to discuss. It is 
singular, that most of them, when engaged in 
a reply, “thee” and “thou” one another @ la 
Grecque, though they never omit addressing 
each other as “sirs”; and when their feel- 
ings are particularly warmed, they will cry out 
“brother” in a most affectionate and impressive 
tone of voice. At times a regular storm breaks 
outamongst them ; which neither the president’s 
bell, nor the vociferous “Silence! silence!’’ 
from the less turbulent, are able to quiet. 
That member comes off victor, whose lungs are 
most eminently stentorian.— From a private 
letter inserted ina German Journal. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 
Many are the schemes propose od for honour- 
ing the memory of Sir Walter Scott: our 
public theatres exhibit scenes of Abbotsford, 








and our actors and actresses put on the cos- | 


tume, mimic the manners of the chief cha- 
racters of his novels, and walk across the 
einge amid the applause of the audience: the 


peop! le of Edinburgh put on mourning for a 


day at least, and then made speches about 
his genius, and subscribed for the erection of 
amonument to his memory; while the peo- 


ple of London talk of purchasing Abbotsford | 


and presenting it to the family —of a parli- 
mentary grant, which shall make the poet’s 
residence national property—and finally of 
obtaining a legislative act to extend the 
copyright of his works for another genera- 
tin. The admiration of the couutry for 
the genius of that extraordinary man 
expressed in all these speculations ; no one 
was ever so honoured in this land before ; 
other men of genius have been allowed to 
slip quietly to their graves, without any ex- 
pression of regard or sorrow, save perhaps 
abad sonnet or two, and a worse memoir. 
Perhaps the extension of the copyright 
would be the most acceptable mode after all; 
it gives to the heirs—the descendants of the 
poet—the proceeds of his estate of the mind, 
to which, we think, they have as equitable a 
claim as they have to Abbotsford itself, 
Both were the fruits of Scott’s genius. In- 
deed, we have always thought, and sometimes 
said, that the man who laid out his talents 
and time in creating a popular bool, had as 
good a right to what it produced, as the man 
who laid out his talents and time in creating 
a fortune, had to the interest of it. 

In art, there is not much stirring: the 
windows of the print-shops are crowded with 
heads of Sir Walter Scott, few of which are 
like, and with prints from the Annuals, 
amongst which, there is more mediocrity 
than formerly. We have some suspicion, 
that the tide is on the turn with these pretty 


is 








alk sometimes beautiful ‘ois “te charac- 
ter of the art which they contain, will be the 
sole cause of their failure. Instead of select- 
ing, with an eye of true taste, the best works 
of the best masters, the proprietors set them- 
selves up for judges of the article furnished, 
and though some of them may be, others cer- 
tainly are not; hence, designs dull and com- 
mon-place. Now a dull print is worse than 
a dull poem—it is offensive at once to the 
eye, and cannot be placed among what are 
emphatically called “ gems” in the portfolio, 
yet is, perhaps, too well engraven to be 
thrown away, and so becomes a lasting me- 
morial of bad taste. 





FINE ARTS 





ENGRAVINGS OF THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 

Some one told us, that the embellishments of 
the Literary Souvenir were not so excellent 
this season as they were last; we shall not 
put trust in that person’s taste again; they are 
decidedly better, and are at once more natural 
and more elegant. We thought the editor had 
a French touch in his taste, last year, which 
made him lean too much to the affected and 
fantastic; he is not without it this year—but then 
the touch is moderate, perfectly to our liking, 
and produces moreover an agreeable variety, 
which we are sure purchasers will be pleased 
with. Of the ten embellishments, not one can be 
called common-place; and some are of high 
excellence. 
Catalina,’ by Newton, and engraved by Rolls, is 
a capital thing; there is a quiet grace in it, which 
few can equal. ‘The Chevalier Bayard con- 
ferring Knighthood on. Francis the First,’ paint- 
ed by Fragonard, and engraved by Greatbatch, 
is a work in the rich style which we love; we 
only wish that the candles had been smaller, 
and the streamers less abundant, 
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press ond the prints are commentatries on each 
other. 


James Stanley, Earlof Derby, and Charlotte de 
la Tremouilie, his Countess. Engraved from 
the painting of Vandyke, by H. Robinson. 
Fisher & Son. 

Tus engraving is about six inches wide and 

eight inches high, and contains as much fine art 

as can well be in that compass. The manly 
vigour and female loveliness of the original, have 
been copied with no little skill by the engraver, 
nor is he less suceessful in the light and shade. 

He is a manly, nobie-looking person; she is 

lovely and matronlike; and though the little 

girl, who accompanies them is something too 
much cf a doll, we cannot avoid commending 
the beauty of the whole picture. 


Sir Walter Sc “ O'Conner, del. Pewtress. 


WE cannot commend this likeness ; for the last 
twenty years of his life Sir Walter Scott had 
no such look; the expression of the mouth is 
decidedly wrong, and wholly unlike ; the upper 
part of the face has a resemblance, but it is in 
the dawn. 


Windsor Castle. Engraved by J. C. Armytage, 
from a drawing by W, Daniell, R. A. 


| Tuts plate will, we are informed by a pencil 


‘The Prince of Spain's Visit to | 


so that the | 


beauty of the human characters might have been | 


more apparent. ‘ Fairies dancing on the sea 

shore,’ painted by Danby, and engraved by 

Miller, is dream-like and lovely, ‘The Cauchoise 

Girl,’ painted by Newton, and engraved by Fox, 

is one of the most perfectly natural and exqui- 

sitely engraved prints we have yet seen in any 
of the Annuals. On the whole whole, we have 
been much pleased with these embellishments ; 
and we make no doubt the Literary Souvenir 
will be one of the most successful and most gene- 
rally admired of the Annuals. 
cman 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Portraits and Memoirs of Illustrious Persons. 
By Edmund Lodge. Fifth Edition. Hard- 
ing & Lepard. 

Tue first six numbers of the new and cheap 

edition of this truly elegant and national work, 

are now before us; and on examining the eigh- 
teen engravings which they contain, and the like 
number of memoirs which accompany them, we 
can be at no loss to see the cause of such popu- 
larity. ‘The engravings are, one and all, from 


the best portraits by the best masters; and when | 


we say that those of Vandyke predominate, we 
need describe no further; nor have the persons 
who engraved them, done their work negli- 
gently; in truth, most of the heads are of ex- 
quisite beauty. ‘Sir Philip Sydney,’ after An- 
tonio More; ‘Queen Catherine Parr,’ 
Holbein; ‘Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘The Earl of 
Strafford,’ and ‘The Marquis of Montrose,’ 
after Vandyke, are all masterly. Nor are the 


after | 


attractions of the work confined to the portraits | 


alone; the memoirs, though brief, are writ- 
ten with spirit and feeling, and as we read 
them, we see with what truth such artists as 
Holbein and Vandyke wrought; for the letter- 


note, be published in the forthcoming number 
of The Court Magazine. It is, therefore, we 
presume, to be considered as introductory of 
the promised series of ‘The Seats of the No- 
bility.’ It is very beautiful, and rich in artist- 
like feeling. 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY 





LANE. 

WE promised last week a more detailed no- 
tice of the lively and pleasant farce, lately pro- 
duced here, under the title pf‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Pringle,’ We can keep our word in a very few 
words, for the whole plot consists in a cunning 
widow entrapping a rich bachelor into matri- 
mony, as a means of provi iding for her numerous 
ready-made family. Those who know Mr. 
Farren’s admirable representations of crabbed 
age, need scarcely be told with what effect to 
himself and the audience, each successive intro- 
duction comes upon Mr. Pringle, upon him who 
had remained single until within a few months 
of sixty, and had then fixed his choice on one, 
whom he believed to be a childless widow of 
half a century, in the hope of enjoying the gol- 
den treasure of matrimony, without the alloy of 
paternity. Althoug h the rich and racy comi- 
cality of Mr. Farren’s acting scarcely required 
any support, save what he could give it—al- 
though, we say, this dramatic elephant (to bor- 
row a figure from the friend of our youth, 
Pidcock,) be the largest in the world, except 
himself, yet were we rejoiced to see him match 
to so splendid a specimen of the histrionic 
breed, as Mrs. Glover. ‘They are indeed par 
nobile; and the walls of Old Drury never 
echoed to more joyous and more rational bursts 
of laughter, than are nightly elicited from its 
visitors, by that well-assorted ill-assorted cou- 
ple, Mr. and Mrs. Pringle. ‘There is ng other 
attempt at character in the piece, or, doubtless, 
it would have been well played; the more 
especially, if it had fallen to the lot of that 
very original actress, Mrs. Humby. We 
always regret, when actors or actresses of 
merit refuse parts which they may consider 
beneath their grade, seeing that, in every in- 
stance of such a fancied condescension, which 
has come under our observation, they have 
rather gained than lost in fair reputation by it; 
but there is a modus in every rebus; and asa 
gentleman of Don ‘Telesforo’s gallantry and 
good feeling, will feel more pleasure than pain 
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in confessing himself under obligation to the 
fair sex, he will not be angry with us, we are 
sure, for expressing our hope, that in any 
forthcoming effort of his amusing muse, he will 
allow Mrs. Humby to take,the benefit of the act, 
and pay her what he owes her, at once in part 
and in full. 

A well earned and well paid compliment to 
departed worth and genius has been determined 
to be offered to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, 
at our two national theatres. This is a noble 
and a fitting race for them to run; and the ori- 
ginal thought, of whomsoever it be born, is 
worthy of an enlightened age. Drury Lane is 
first in the field with a pageant, and Covent 
Garden is shortly to follow with a masque. We 
mention both the one and the other, for the 
purpose of panegyric, and with no view of cri- 
ticism. We should be ashamed of our nature, 
if we could coldly cavil at the details of that 
which, in the mass, is a national credit to us. 
The procession, as arranged at Drury Lane, 
consists of the principal personages in the va- 
rious poems and romances of the late gifted 
bard; and if there be many omissions in the 
dramatis persona, the mighty wizard himself 
must be blamed for fecundity of production, 
rather than the management of Drury Lane 
censured for paucity of representation. ‘he 
different groups pass across the stage in front 
of a scene, appropriately depicting a portion of 
the house and grounds of Abbotsford. This 
scene is delightful—is delicious—in short, it is 
painted by Stantield, and that accomplished 
artist has only varied from his boon-companion 
Nature, in the two or three trifling instances 
where limited art required it of him—thus, he 
has with a true knowledge of the effect to be 
desired, raised the high ground at the back 
sufficiently to throw forward the building; and 
he has, we observe, turned the course of the 
river, or rather reversed its flow, in order to 
make his picture what it now is— perfectly 
beautiful. Two other scenes follow that above 
described—the one, the well-known interior of 
the Poet's Study; and the other, a creation of 
the painter's imagination: both are good—but 
the first had, to our minds, made all that could 
come after, comparatively tame. Why was this? 
Simply because we are enthusiasts, on the two 
subjects most intimately connected with that 
scene—Scott and salmon-fishing—and, because 
the last time we threw our line into the finny 
and fairy Tiviot, we saw the great enchanter 
of the place himself—with staff in hand, and 
hound at heel, pacing the banks of that narrow 
stream, which the wizard spell of his genius has 
swelled into boundless notoriety. The hand of 
death was already on the tottering form of the 
poet—-for the accidental rencontre of which we 
speak, took place shortly before his departure 
for Naples—and he appeared in the broad sun- 
set, as though he too approached the horizon of 
his days,.and was, even then, with his calm 
and benign aspect, looking for his home of 
peace. He is at rest—and next to the delight 
of having beheld him, and studied his works, 
comes the gratification of now seeing something 
like due honour paid to.his glorious memory. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

S1NcE our last, in which we spoke from the 
opinion of others of the success of Mr. Butler in 
Hamlet, that gentleman has repeated the cha- 
racter —we were on this occasion enabled to 
be present, and therefore it is no longer from 
hear-say, but from see-say that we speak. 
Mr. Butler has many, and most essential re- 
quisites for the stage, and more particularly 
for the lofty department of it which he has 
selected as the object of his ambition. He is 
tall (“‘ something too much of this”) and, for a 
man of his stature, singularly well formed. 
His head, which is of a classic contour, is well 





set on his shoulders—and he possesses features, 
which, as near, or rather as far as we could 
judge of them at the great distance at which 
we chanced to be, we should call expressive, if 
not handsome. His voice, in level speaking, 
is distinct and pleasing, with certain very effec- 
tive tones to which he occasionally resorts, in 
passages of pathos or solemnity. So much 
for the new candidate’s physique of which the 
costume of Hamlet allows us fairly to speak 
once and for all. For the morale we cannot be 
expected to pronounce but with limitation, 
since, however wide a range of ability the deep 
and philosophical Prince of Denmark may de- 
mand in its representative, (and perhaps no 
other character, even of Shakspeare, requires 
so much,) yet are there very many mental 
qualifications in the scenic art, for the display 
of which it does not call. We shall beg therefore, 
in the present instance, to speak of Mr. Butler 
as Hamlet, and not as a tragic actor generally, 
and it gives us sincere pleasure to be enabled to 
do so in terms of high commendation. It is a 
performance that evinces excellent natural 
sense, and well digested thought. Mr. Butler 
does not do his mortal self, nor his immortal 
author, the injustice to think that this splendid 
creation of nature’s poet is to be jigged and 


| ambled through, as though bugles and black- 


| Velvet were all in all; nor does he appear to 





think so meanly of his audience as to imagine 
that, by merely studying ‘the glass of fashion,” 
and presenting “the mould of form,” he can 
content those who, even in these degenerate 
days of “ bounce, bother, and balderdash,” still 
occasionally go to the theatre to learn, as well as 
to laugh. We understand that this gentleman 
has been on the provincial boards for some 
years; if so, we can only say that he comes 
upon us with less to learn, and (which is gene- 
rally a far harder task) with less to unlearn than 
any aspirant on whose pretensions we have for 
some time past been called to pronounce :—yet 
has he defects—not to say faults; and as we al- 
lude to them in the kindest possible spirit, we 
trust he will receive our hint purely as it is 
meant. Whether for the sake of an overweening 
desire to be thought original, or from what 
stronger or weaker motive we know not, but 
certainly Mr. Butler indulged in some few read- 
ings, and accentuations which are questionable, 
and in some few pronunciations which are not 
questionable at all. We would also take the 
trouble to ask a gentleman for whom we have 
much respect, why he consented to certain 
omissions of his text. This is a fault which we 
cannot tolerate; and therefore, thus early in 
Mr. Butler's career, we enter our protest against 
it. To sum up, we congratulate Mr. Laporte 
on having so good an adviser as he, be he who 
he may, who recommended his new Hamlet to 
him, and we promise to give our best attention, 
as we are sure the actor himself will do, to his 
Othello. We repeat our assertion, that he has 
great requisites for his profession, and, con- 
sidering that he is hot from the country, it is 
truly delightful to find him without rant, and 
(strange praise for a Butler) without whine. 





MISCELLANEA 

New issue of Penny Pieces.—We have at least 
twenty upon our table; among them ‘ Shaks- 
peare,’ (the four numbers already published 
are on good paper, with clear type, and include 
the Tempest and the Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona); ‘Standard Works of Fiction,’ ‘ Ancient 
History,’ ‘ Ancient and Modern Gazetteer,’ 
‘Grammar and Dictionary,’ ‘ Law Library,’ 
‘History of England,’ ‘ Universal Biography,’ 
‘ The Doctor,’ ‘ The Penny Lancet,’ and others, 
not necessary to be mentioned, for though born 
since our last notice, they are already extinct. 
We must however add an announcement which 














we have just seen, of a new lilerary paper, which 
the proprietors promise shall be the exact size of 
the Literary Gazette ; and of better paper, &c.&c., 
and this too is to be sold for one penny ! Now, 
as we have had a threepenny, a twopenny, 
and a penny literary paper, within these six 
months,—‘ The Original,’ ‘The Literary Guar- 
dian,’ and ‘The Tatler,’—their signal failure 
ought to serve as a warning to other adven- 
turers. To get up many of the penny and two- 
penny papers, requires, we admit, no other 
effort than a disregard to the rights of property, 
and a little skill in handling the paragraph 
scissors; but a critical journal is another mat- 
ter;—books must be got, and read, and studied, 
before articles setting forth the value of their 
contents can be written; and though two or 
three sanguine young gentlemen might make 
the attempt, as in the case of ‘ The Literary 
Guardian,’ and for a month or two uphold the 
work, they would soon grow weary of fighting a 
losing battle. But to show the utter ignorance 
in which some of these announcements are writ- 
ten, or the trickery of the parties, we will state, 
that if the advertisement alluded to were honestly 
interpreted and acted on, the greater the sale of 
such a work, the greater must be the loss. We will 
say nothing of the expense of printing, writing, 
editing, &c. &c., but confine ourselves to the 
cost of the paper only, and we state, for the 
information and benefit of the uniniated, that 
every sheet—every single sheet of blank paper, 
costs the proprietors of ‘ The Literary Gazette’ 
more money than these projectors would receive 
for a copy of the announced rival publication, 
and it will be admitted, we suppose, that the 
wealthy publishing proprietors of ‘ The Gazette’ 
know how to carry their money to a good 
market. 

The Society of German Naturalists, of whose 
meeting in Vienna, our last number contained 
some exclusive particulars, will hold their next 
Year’s Anniversary at Breslau, in Silesia, under 
the presidency of Drs. Wendt and Otto. 

The Tragic Balict—is thus sketched off in 
a late Milan paper. ‘‘ Innocence swimming 
through successive acts, amidst a deluge of 
tears; next a tyrant, stalking and foaming 
across the stage, like a lunatic just escaped from 
a mad-house ; then a pair of tidi Achates to the 
aforesaid Innocence, and ditto of satraps, or 
helpers to the aforesaid madman. Such are 
the elements of the tragic ballet, and its last 
agonies—poison, a dagger, and a court of jus- 
tice.” 

Opera at Naples.—A new opera is about to 
be produced at the Teatro del Fundo, of which 
report speaks in very high terms. It is written 
by a young musician of the name of Coppola, 
a native of Batania, in Sicily, the birthplace of 
the esteemed composer Bellini. 

Exhibition at Milan.—The annual exhibition 
of works of native art, which opened recently 
in Milan, is said to contain some beautiful spe- 
cimens of Hayez’ and Marchesi’s talents. ‘The 
latter exhibits a colossal statue of St. Ambrosius, 
intended for the great cathedral in that town, 
and two other statues, larger than life, of 
* Concord’? and ‘ Justice,’ which Marchesi 
has executed by order of the corporation for 
the embellishment of the Barriera della Porta 
Orientale.—From Hayez’ pencil there are se- 
veral large paintings, the finest of which are, 
“ Mary Queen of Scots vindicating her inno- 
cence before the sheriff,” (the figures in which 
are numerous, and one third of the living 
size), and “ Charles the Fifth, stooping to pick 
up Titian’s brush, whilst sitting to the artist 
for his portrait.” The whole of the paintings 
exhibited by Hayez are bespoke. Marchesi’s 
subjects are all of them executed in marble. 


Gold discovered in Egypt.— A letter from 
Alexandria, in Egypt, dated August 12, states 
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that M. Linant, a French traveller, has dis- 
covered a rich mine of gold in the mountains 
that run along the Isthmus of Suez. He con- 
veyed nine chests of the ore to Cairo, some of 
which, on being smelted, rendered one-fifth of 
pure metal. The most productive of the mines 
of Peru do not afford a larger proportion. But 
these mountains do not “supply any potable 
water, or any species of fuel, without which it 
will be absolutely impossible to work the mines, 
This was the principal cause of the abandon- 
ment of the emerald mines, which are supposed 
to have been formerly very productive.—/rench 
Paper. 

New Steam Engine.—A Mr. Pelletan is mak- 
ing experiments at Cherbourg on a vessel, 
which he has built for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the merits of his simplified appli- 
cation of the powers of steam; and the re- 
sult is said to have been hitherto satisfactory, 
His object is to get rid of the shock and tre- 
mulous motion, which attend the use of pad- 
dle-wheels, as well as to do away with the steam 
funnel. In effecting this, he hopes to be en- 
abled to diminish the weight of the machinery, 
and of the vessel itself. The mechanism which 
he has devised, lies below the surface of the 
water, and from not occupying more than a 
tenth part of the ship’s tonnage, much greater 
space is obtained for the stowage of fuel. The 
steam is disengaged from behind the after-part 
of the vessel, close above the water line. 


The Brazils.—Wrech, in the work referred to 
last week, observes, every petition presented to 
the public authorities in the Brazils is entered 
short in a large book, which lies for inspec- 
tion in the respective offices. ‘The answers are 
given without much waste of ink, and half a 
word is all the petitioner looks for. Thus, Diff. 
(pro differido) implies “ granted”; Inf. (p. in- 
formar) “to be further inquired into” ; Esp. (p. 
esperar) ‘call again to-morrow” ; and Esc. or 
Nao tem. lug. (p. escusado), “not deemed ad- 
missible."” Every one may examine the book ; 
and the petitioners may, it they desire it, have 
a written answer without being obliged to loosen 
their purse-strings. 

On Vegetable Structure, and the British Oak. 

—*A knowledge of the internal structure of 
the vegetable body assists greatly in explaining 
the modifications of its external form. * * 
All wood is tubular and cellular, and the dif- 
ferent weight, colour, taste, smell, &c. of oak, 
ebony, poplar, cedar, sandal, and so forth, de- 
pend not on the ligneous structure itself, but 
on the matter the cells contain; for, if ebony 
be steeped in any fluid which will dissolve the 
black matter with which its cells are filled, it 
will become as light and pale as poplar. But to 
the example. There are two, if not three spe- 
cies of British oak, (the third species is by some, 
however, considered only as a variety,) one of 
these alone produces strong and lasting timber 
fit for naval purposes, i. e. which will endure 
unchanged the transitions from wet to dry, from 
heat to cold, and remain unhurt between wind 
and water. This difference depends on the 
tubes just mentioned conveying to the cells of 
which the mass of wood consists, a substance 
differing in solubility in the different species; 
so that, when the timber of the one is wet, part 
of the inspissated extract is dissolved and borne 
away; and when this is repeatedly done, the 
cells become more and more Void, and the tim- 
ber light and spongy, so that, during cold wea- 
ther, the water within it freezing and becoming 
expanded, the cells and tubes are ruptured, and 
consequently more readily let in fresh water 
and let out the solid matter it dissolves; and 
these successive crops of icicles soon form chinks 
and rents, extending for many feet. Now, oak 
is frequently contracted for in building ships, 
and mill-work, floodgates, locks, and so forth, 





amily as oak, and she, either through igno- 
rance or fraud, the perishable timber is pur- 
veyed instead of the enduring wood; but a 
knowledge of vegetable structure can, by the 
aid of a very simple experiment, (the mz anipula- 
tions of which I have described in the thirteenth 
number of the Journal of Science,) easily detect 
the fallacy or fraud.” —Burnett’s Botanical Lec- 
ture. 





EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
On the City of Elis. 
The city and houses of Elis, I think, 
As alike, will strike every eye; 
Throughout the whole city they lie and they 
drink— 
In their houses they drink and they lie. 
On a Second Marriage. 
The shipwrecked sailors, who again 
To storms expose their lives, 
Show far more wisdom than the men 
Who marry second wives. 
By a Poor Man. 
*Midst drink and ’midst food, an abundance of 
both, 
With famine must Tantalus strive : 
That this happens in hell, | receive as a truth, 
For I bear the same pains while alive. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. 


Barometer. | Winds, | Weather. 





W.x Mon. | Max. -Min.| Noon, 

Th. 11) 70 43 | 30.08 | S.toW. Cloudy. _ 
Fr. 12) 68 41 | 29.80 S.W.h. | Ditto. 
Sat. 13, 6t 39 | 29.80 | W.h. | Ditto. 
Sun. 14) 63 42 30.10 S.W. | Clear. 
Mon. 15) 64 46 Stat. S.W. Ditto. 
Tues. 16) 63 39 Stat. | W. Cloudy. 
Wed. 17 62 45 30.20 We Clear. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cymoid-cirrostra- 
tus, Cumulus, Cumulostratus. 

Nights and Mornings fair rg TH the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 54 

Day decreased on Wednesday, Gh. o- 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

The first Vol. of the Works by the Author of ‘ Corn 
Law Khymes,’ embellished with a Likeness of the 
Author, engraved by Duncan, from a painting by Poole 
of Sheffield, will contain —* The Splendid Village ;” 
‘The Exile ;’ ‘ Bothwell;’ ‘Corn Law Rhymes,’ &c. 
&c. It will’ be uniform, in size and price, with the 
new Edition of Byron and Scott. 

A Memoir by M: yjor-General Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart., containing a Review and Refutation of the Prin- 
cipal Essays and Arguments advocating Mr. Clark’s 


April, 17382. 

Mr. Curtis has in the press, a Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of the Eye, with a new Method of Curing Inci- 
pient Blindness, by External Applications and Consti- 
tutional Treatment, whereby the pain and uncertainty 
of operations may be avoided. 

The New Biographical Dictionary, by Mr. Gorton. 





Just published.—Eawards on the Influence of Phy- 
sical Agents on Life, 8vo. 16s.—Cameron on Diet, 8vo,. 
5s.—Geographical Anuual, 21y.— Biblical Annual, 21s, 
—Poole’s Family Account Book, 1833, 3s.—Poole’s 
Family Cellar Book, 1833, 3s.—Lafayette, Louis-Phi- 
lippe, and the Revolution of 1830, 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 
—Little Library, Vol. IX. 4s.—Craven Derby, 2 vols. 
post Svo. 21ys.—Hind’s Arithmetic, 8vo. 7s. 6¢d.—Re- 
fugee in America, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— Sermons 
on Important Subjects, Svo. 10s.—Observations on 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, &e. 12mo. 4.- Crut- 
well’s Housekeeper’s Account Book, 1833, ° Lizars’ 
Views of Dryburgh Abbey and Abbotsford, a 2s. 6d. 
—~Schomberg on Ship Building, 8vo. 4s.—Roscoe’s 
Spanish Novelists, 3 vols. post svo. 27s.—East India 
Sketch Book, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s.—The Works of 
Rev. John Howe, i imp. Svo. 2/. 2s.—Grier’s Mechanic’s 
Calculator, 12mo. 5s. 6¢.—Rankin’s Present State of 
the Representation of England and Wales, l2mo. 5s.— 
Our Island, 3 vols. post Svo. 1. Ils. 6d¢.—Taylor’s 
Records of my Life, 2 vols. Svo. 25s. ~ Sheehan al 
Library, Vol. LiL. 6s.—Worthies of Yorkshire, Part 1, 
5s. 


3s. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Thanks to H. S.—S. G.—P. N.—W. 


We should be happy to oblige our correspondent at 
Drogheda, but he must give us his name, and furnish 





us with some particulars of bis plan, 


Claims, in relation tv the Manceuvre on the 12th of 
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A 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Just published, price Fifteen-pence, 

BRIEF EXPOSITION ofthe ORIGIN, 

DESIGN, and FULFILMENT of the JEWISH SAB- 

BATH, and Remarks on the Christian Sabbath, abridged trom 

the Writings of Dr, Peter Hevlin, John Calvin, Archdeacon 

Paley, Dr. Whateley, William Penn, and others, 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London; and 

Thomas Hodgson, Liverpool. 

lu the press, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
PARIS; ox, THE BOOK OF THE HUNDRED 
ND ONE: 
Being Translations from the celebrated French Work, 
LE LIVRE DES CENT-ET-UN, 

Now in course of publication at Paris, aud to which many of the 
most distinguished Freuch Writers have already contributed. 
The Atheneum, in reviewing the first volume of the French 

edition, states, that it is ** a book describing the present state of 

Parisian society,—each chapter of which is written without any 

communication of his particular views to his fellow-labourers, 

except so far as a is necessary to prevent several from choosing 
the same subject. 


WORKS just published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
Ave Maria-lane. 
1. 
vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d." 


rPHE REF t ‘GE Ein AMERICA; a Novel. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ The Domestic Manuers of the Americans.’ 


* In post 8vo. price Half-a-Guinea, 

Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. The Fifth and coa 
clading Volume, 

** Miss Mitford has more of the right true country English 
feeling than almost any other living writer; is always easy 
and natural—always full of good sense and original observation : 
she is acquainted with the pride of the humble, aud the impru- 
dences of the pradent: she paints landscapes with much of the 
truth and clearness of Gainsborough, and like him she peoples 
her scenes, not with the creations of her owu fancy so much as 
with the children of the soil, a litthe ragged sometimes, and 
their toile tte s neglected, but so full of life that we cannot help 
seeing them before us as we read. Her fame has down far and 
wide, and she has taken her rank with the ablest writers of the 
age; honours ought to be paid to her in every cottage; her 
works are pictures of the manners and feelings of our peasantry ; 
and she has had the good sense t ¢ that our rustics are not so 
wholly depraved and shameless, as Crabbe, with little charity, 
has drawn them.’’—Athene um, Sept. 15. 

*“*The concluding volume of this allery of rustic scenes and 
familiar life, which shows the family lineaments strong in its 
resemblance to its predecessors. The sketches are twenty-four 
in number, and ail bear the impress of Miss Mitford's watural 
and § rrapluc pencil.”—Literary Gazette, Sept. 15. 

* Miss Mitlord is one of the truest painters of life.”’—Spectator. 

Also, Ne w — of the forme . Volumes, viz. 
ve i. J. 








2 











Vol. IIL. 9s. 
Vol. IL, 8s. 7? Vol. IV. los. 6d. 
Or the set, of pve “Volumes, handsomely bouud, 2/, Gs. 


lil. 
In 2 vols, 18mo. price 7s., or small 8vo, 12s. 

—, . ° > . 

The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinxes, 
containing, in addition to Descriptive Letter-press, Ninety-six 
Engravi cole oucee from Nature. By Capt. Thomas Brown, 
M.W.S. Xe. 
lei schtral work, with no fewer than ninety-six en- 
red after nature; and both by the style of its 
descriptions and its general arrangement, weil caleu- 













* This 
gravings, 
scHenulic 








lated to convey ideas, at once correct and popular, of the habits 
and economy of the beautitul UWibes a Which it treats.”—Lit, 
Gazette. 


* The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the 
price of the work.”’—Sunday Times. 
IV. 
The Second Edition, enlarged, with an Index of every Word, 
price 3s, in cloth, 

The Writer’s and Student's Assistant; a 
Compendious Dictionary of English Synonymes, rendering the 
more common Words and Phrases in the English Language into 
the more elegant and scholastic: and presenting at one view 
select for objectionable words; a choice of the most appropriate 
trom an assorted variety ; and the opportunity of consulting oc- 
casional concise Notes, interspersed throughout the whole, point- 
t, in a tamiliar way, the distinction between such of the 
Wo eds as are fre quently, in error, used synonymously. 

‘This may be characterized as a very usetul lithe abridgment, 
“ate considerable improvements, of Mr. Crabbe’s more elaborate 
work on Synonymes. Et is cale ulated at once to accelerate lite- 
rary composition, and to assist in estaviishing correct and 
elegaut style, both in speaking and writing.””—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 












Vv. 
The Twenty-third Edition, revised by W. C. 
- bound aud lettere 

Pinnock’s Improved - Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of England, with a Dictionary, Biographical, 
Histos ic al, Xe, explaining every Ditliculty, fixing the proper 
Sound and Meaning of the Words, and rendering every part easy 
to be understood by the meanest capacity; with a Continuation 
of the History, from the Peace of Amiens up to the year 1832. 
To which are added, several new Chaptets, copious Notes 
throughout, and three interesting aod comprehensive Genealogi- 
cal Tables of the Sovereigus of England ; with Portraits of all 
the Sovereigas and the Junior Branches of the present Royal 
Family; a coloured Map, containing the Ancient and Modern 
Divisious, &c.; and many other valuable Improvements. 

“We consider this to be one of the most complete books of the 
kind for education that has ever issued from the press; 3 
improvements so copious as to merit a distinct eulog 
editors deserve every praise for the pains and labour they have 
bestowed in perfecting the publication.”—Lit. Gazelle, 

Vi. 
Just ready, in1smo. 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 
ture; showing the great extent of Knowledge attainable by the 
vng rided e xercise of ‘the Senses. By Robert Mudie, Author of the 
* British Naturalist,’ &c, Forming Vol. LXXVII, of Constable's 
Miscellany, 


Taylor, M.A, 12mo. 


price 6» 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





AUTOGR = LETTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
his day is published, price 2s. 6. 
HE SE VE NTH PART of LANDSCAPE 
ILLUST RATIONS to the PROSE and POETICAL WORKS 
of SIR WALTER SCOTT ; containing 
Four beautifully-engraved Views, a Portrait of Amy Robsart 
engraved by Scriven, and an exact fae-simile of a Letter from 
Sir Walter Scott, expressing his favourable opinion of the Work. 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand, 
SCHREVELIUS IN GREEK 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock 

{CHREVELIUS’ GRE ey and ENGLISH 
LS LEXICON, With many new erds. 2nd edition, im- 
proved and enlarged. To which is saan I, 1 Copious F ish and 
Greek Lexicon, jutended to assist the Learner in Greek Compo- 
sition, Edited by the Rew. J.R. MAJOR, of Trinity Colieze, 
Cambr +, and Head Master of Kin g's ( jlege School, London, 
ln a large vol, 8vo. 16s. boar 

A Greek and English Manual Lexicon to the 
New Testament, with Examples of the Irreguiar Lutlectious, &c, 
by J. i. Bass. 2nd edition, 18mo. price 5s. boards, 

A Vocabulary of the Greek Roots. 
Rev. Richard Povah, LL.D. 2s. 6d. bound. 

An Introduction to the Principal Greek 
Tragic and Comic Metres in Scansion, Structure, and Fetus. By 
James Tate, M.A, 2nd edition, 8vo. with an Appendix on Syi- 
Jabic Quantity in Homer and Aristophanes. Price 5s. canvas 

oards, 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases. By W. 
Robertson, A.M. of Cambridge. Royal 1amio, 15), bound. 

Analecta Latina Major: i: exactly on tie Plan 
of Dalzvli’s Anatecta Grieca. vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

‘he Universal Latin Lexicon of Fac 
and Forcellinus, A new edition, in which the Paduan Appendix 
has been incorporated ; the Itaiian Signilications rendered into 
English; the work of Tursellinus, on the Particles of Latin 
Speech; Gerrard's Siglarinm “gerry — = suer’s Etymolo- 
gical Index, are added; and the whole en { with a copious 
Appendix of upwards of TWE v r Y THOL SAND Wor Ds. By 
James Bailey, 1, In 2 very large vols. royal 4to. price 
Gl, 16s. 6d. iu canvas boa 

Excerpta ex Caii 
Naturali, in usum Scholarum. Notas adie 
nova Institutione Novocastrensi 
4s. Gd. neatly bound. 














AND ENGLISH. 


*aternoster-row, London, 
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Plinii Secundi Historia 
it Gulielmus Turner, in 
Prelector, In i2mo, price 





THE TENTH FE cinte a OF GUY'S POCKET 
cye LDIA 
a ets illustrated with nu- 
me rous appropriate Cul, p - 6d. boards 
G UY POCKE ny CYCLOP -EDIA; or, 
Epitome of Universal Knowledge, Desigued for Senior 
Scholars in Schools, and for Young Persons iu general: contain- 
jug multifarious and usctal information ou nomerous subjects 
necessary to be known by all persons, yet not to be found in books 
of general ase in schools, 
; By JOSEPH GUY, 
Author of The School Question Book,’ ‘ sehool Ge 
** Tu company to discover gross ig ance of tings becoming 
one’s station in life tu kuow, ortably mortifying and de 
grading.” —Awn 

The Toth ed iti mn, enlarged, extensively improved, and illus- 
trated with Cats 

Loudon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradoc k; 
and Co.; J. Booth; J. Booker; 
kin and Marshall. 

New editions of the following popular School Books, by the 
same Aathor :— 

Guy's School Geography, with 7 Maps. 12th 
edit. royi ul 13mo, 3s. bound in red.—KEY to ditto, 1s. Ge, 

Guy’s Astronomy, many Plates. Royal 18mo. 
Ss. bound. 

Guy’s General School Question Book, on all 
subjects tending to enlarge the boundaries of Juvenile Koow- 
ledge, Xe. Agnew aud improved edition, l2mo. 4s. 6d. hand- 
somely bound, 

Guy’s Chart of History, onasheet, colored, 7s. 

Guy’s British Primer, half-bound, Gd 

Guy’s British Spelling Book, 34th edition, 
1s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s New British Expositor, 12mo. 1s. Gd. 
bound. 

Guy’s NewBritish Reader, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Guy’s Schovl C ‘yphering Book, on fihe post 
Writing-paper, 4to, 3s. 6d, half-bound.—Key, price only 6d. 

Guy's Tutor’s Assistant; or, Complete Scho- 
lar’s Arithmetic, 7th edition, 12mo. price only 2s. bound, 

Guy's Key to the Same. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 


Just published, in a thick 












wraphy,’ Xe, 





is iusup, 





Longman, Rees, 
Whittaker aud Co. ; and Simp- 











EK AND | Avy CLASSICS, WITH ENG Lis! 7 NOTES, 
> KEV, W. TROLLOPE 
LI HE li. I. AD of Homer, chiefly from the 
Text of Heyne, with Copious ENGLISH NOTES, illus- 
trating the Grammatic al Construction; the Manners and Cus 
toms, the Mythology and Aut quites of the Heroic Ages; and 
Preliminary Observations on Points of Classica! ante rest and Iin- 
Portance connected with Homer aud his Writing 
By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A,, late of Pe mubroke College, 
Cambridge. 
2 vols. vo, 1/, 4s. boards. 
. Pentalogia Graca, Sophoclis Cidipus 
. annus, Gdipus Coloneus,et Aatigone ; Earipidis; et Aschyli 
Septem contra Thebas, Quinque scilicet’ Dramata de celeber- 
Tima Vhebaide Seripta. Notis Angiice Scriptis illustravit, et 
Lexicon vocum difliciliorum adjecit, Gulielmus Troliwpe, M.A. 
svo0. Lis. boar 

3. The Be lum Catilinarium of Sallust, and 
Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline With English Notes, 
and an Lntroductior her with the Bellam J rthinum of 

Sallust. By the Rev, W. Trollope, M.A. l2mo. 3s.6d. bound 
. Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et E pist. 
With English Notes aud an Introduction, containing Rules for 
seems a Parsing Praxis, Xc. By the Same, 12mo. 3s, 6d, 

un 














to 








Waterloo-place, Pall Mail, 


Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and | 





Albemarle-street. 
dnraday next will be published, price 5s 
{TY-FIF'TH No. of the FAMILY 
ootaining the LIFE of PETER THE GREAT. 
Murray having :eceived some works of great interest, 





Onw 
HE‘ 


.. 28 
| tat Mr. 





| takes this opportenity of announcing his intention of adding a 
| few more volumes to the Family Library. 

| No. XXXVI. will be published early in the 
! 


next Month. 


This day is publi she . in four large volumes, 





in boards, the Second Edition, revised av 
NEW AN ALYSIS of CHR ONOL OGY 
nd GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY and PROPHECY: in 
wont r Elements are attempted to be explained, harmonized, 


ad, upon Scriptural and Scient 
fvetion and D rdance ot 
he Cavils of Sceptics, Jew 
:t * WILLIAM HALES, 
Rector af Killesandra, in Freland; and tk 
Crinity College, and Professor of Oriental 
University of Dubiin. 
London: Printed for J, G.and G, 
yard, and Waterioo-place, Pail M 


and vindieat 
to remove the Liipe 
tems, 


¢ Principles: tending 
preceding Sys- 

s, and luddels, 

DvD. 

rmeriy Fellow. of 

Languages in the 











Rivington, St. Paui’s Church- 
SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Just ~_ . one in , 2mo. a New Edition, with fine steel-plate 
ortraits of the Sovereigns, price 3s. 6d. bound, 


pe ils STORY of ENGLAND for 
Use of Schools and Young Persou 


in us. 

‘ iy EDWARD BALDWIN, Fsq. 

! Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 

| wre may be had, by the same Author, 
Baldwin's Outlines of English History ; 

chiefly abstracted from the above, for the Use of Chiidren, from 

Four to Bight Years of Age. A new edition, vik a tine Fron- 


uspiece of Portra neatly half-bound, Ls. 
Baldwin’s History of Rome; from the Build- 


POPULAR 


the 


- 
= 

















ing of the City to the Ruin of the Republic; with Maps and 
Heads of the Old Romans. Fourth Edition, l2mo. price 3s. 6d. 
bound. 


from the earliest 


in which it was reduced 


Baldwin's History of Greece ; 
Records of that Country to the time 
into @ Roman Province. For the Use of Schoo!s and Young 
Persons, The Second Edition, in 12mo. with Heads and Maps, 
price 4s. 6d. 

Saldwin’s Outlines of English Grammar ; 
containing, in add n to the Exnlanstions usually given in 
sinular Works, a full Developement of the Etymology of the 
Conjunctions, and an Analytical Statement and Elucidations of 
the Rules of Syntax. A new edition, Is, 6d. bound in red. 

Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient aud Modern; with 
73 Engravings. Ninth Edition, 12mo, 4s. neatly bound. 

Baldwin's Pantheon ; or, History of the Gods 
of Greece and Row With many Piates. Seventh Edition, 
handsomely printed, 3s. 6d. bound. 




















THE DODSLEY'’s AND RIVINGTON’S 
AL REGISTER, 

Just published, in a large volume, 8vo. price 16s. boards, 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
of the History, P. . and Literature of the Year 183) 
mdon: Printed for ck; J.G. and F, 
on; Long . avd Son; J Booher ; 

. Richardson ¢ chat It; Sherwood and Co.; 
J. Martin; Hanilton and Co.; "Whittaker and Co.; E. Lloyd; 
J. Dowding; Simpkin and Marshall; G. Lawford; T. Laycock; 
S. W. Sustenance; and Renshaw and Rosh, 
By whom is also published, in a very large volume, price 245. 
A General ludex to the Annual Register, 
from its commencement in 1758 to the year 1819, inclusive; after 
which period each successive volume has a dis stinet Index 
#)* Separate volumes to complete sets may still be had ‘of the 
publishers; bat as several are becoming scarce, an early appli 
cation bs recommendet 
\ few complete sets from the 
still be had, 


NEW VOLUME Ot 
ANND 

























commencement in 1758 may 


with Portrait, los. boards, 

CHARLEMAGNE; 
State and History of France from 
Roman Empire to the Rise of the Carlovingiaa 





Just published, in 8vo. 
I ISTORY of 
J with aSketch of the 
the ball of the 
Dynasty. 





By G, P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
* Filled to overflowing with erudition. tt displays talent of a 
, and supplies an important desideruéum in Eng- 
ithenaun. 
is but the beginning of a great undertaking; and 
than that the work should coutinue as it 





- Thi s ti ife 
we do not wish more 
has commenced.” — Literary G 








| te. 

| London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co, 

| The Gt ONTRY OF ENGLAND—A {COMPANION 10 THE 
| PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 

| On the Ist November willappear, with the Magazines, elegantly 


priuted in Royal svo. with the Armorial Enzigns of eac r Fa- 
mily beautifully engraved by Thompson, the First Part, o 
rINHE COMMONERS OF GREA' BRI- 
| TAIN AND IRELAND, 
Qualified by Landed cranes to become Me 
JUIN BURKE, Esc 
| Author of the ‘micdeansien af the Pee 
| of the * Extinct and Dormant I 
The novelty and utility 


mbers of Parliament. 








ond | . sronetage,’ 


ra 
of this undertaking ¢ shining to invest 
it With no common claims to public attention, The highly infla- 
eutial and extensive class to whom it refers have present no 
work of reference exhibiting ao entire and authentic accoaut of 
their respective Families, although it is obvious how jarge a 
share of interest attaches to such an object, both for the parties 
themselves, and tor all connected with them, by the ties either 
of alliance, friendship, neighbourhood, patvo or political 
constituency. ‘That so desirable a digest nal ‘l not before have 
been executed, bas been doubtless owing to the extreme labour 
and research demanded for the purpose: but this obstacle has been, 
in the present instance, overcome by efforts and arrangements 
of long continuance, the eflect of which, it is fully trus ted, will 
ensure the steady aud satisfactory fulfilment of the design, 

As the Inquiries for this work, which has been some years 
in preparation, are very numerous, and the number of the First 
Edition is limited, desire to obtain copies on the day 
of publication are ‘reque ested tojtransmit their orders immediately 
| to their respective Bookseders; and those Gentlemen who may 
have additional communications to make to the Editor, are re- 
quested to send their letters immediately, tree of postage, ad- 
drened to Mr. Colburn, 13, Great Mariborough Stree 
Published for H, Colburn, by K, Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











































bes day i is wane lished, in 4 large vols. 8vo. price 31. 6s. in boards, 


HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the C wp RCH of ENGLAND, during the Reigus of 

Heury VIII, Eaward Vi., Queens Mary and Elizabeth, ~ 

jy the Res » HENRY ang bg M.A, 
Rector of She llev, Essex 
Printed for J. G. and F, Kivington, St * Paul’ 8 Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pail Mal 
of Boson may be had, 

An Abridgment of the same Work, by the 
Author, for the use of Schools, Lu 12m. price 5s. 6d. boards ; or 
6s. bound. 


This day is published, | in royal 1smo, price 7s 
oud Eduion of 
HE CLE RGY M AN" S OBLIGATIONS 
CONSIDERED: as to the Celebration of Divine Worship, 
Ministration of the Sacraments, Instruction of the Poor, Preach. 
ing, and other Otliciat Duties; and as to his Personal Character 
ad Conduct, his Oceupations, Amusements, and lotercourse 
with Others; with particular reference to the Ordination Vow, 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D. MLRALA, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, 

Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and J. G. and “ Rivington, 

St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 


: eee 


PR. DON’ S § NE W WORK on GARDEN. 
ING and BOTANY, embellished with namerous Wood- 
cuts, 
The Second Volume will be publishe 2A in a few aan, price 
; and on the Ist of Novenber, Part XIIL. price ¢ 
J 


+ Rivington ; ct and W. 
; J. Richardson ; 


+ in boards, the 














t. 4 larke; 
Jeffery and Son; 
voker: +e Booth; Harvey and 

and Co.; Harding and Lepard ; 
Whitiaker and Co, ; Simpkin and Marshail; and 






Longman and Co, 
Jaldwin and Cradock ; 
Darton; 5. Bagster; Sherw 
J. T. Setchel ; 
bE. Hodgson. 

+,+ The First Volume, with a Glossary and Index, may be had 
complete, price 3d. lzs. in cloth boards.—A_ Prospectus of the 
Work may be obtained through any Bookseller. 








Second Edition, considerably improved and enlarged, and em- 
beilished with Twenty- os Plates, in 2 vols. 8vo0. 


ye {Ste SPORTS of the NORTH, 
By L. LLOYD, Esq. 

“One of the most valuable productions ever given to the 
Sporting Worid. Lt is full of tudividnal adventure, often of the 
woot romantic and perilous kind "—Courier. 

“This work ought to be found, not only in the library of every 
sportsman, but also in that of every one who takes any delight 
jo natural ‘iste wry and books of trave 

* There is uuparted to this book achat arm similar to that whic 2 
has given aor fame to the work of our old English Angie 
sane Walton.”—Nun, 

** So intavestin is his narrative to readers in general, and to 
lovers of the chase in particular, Crat his volumes have been al- 
ready translated into Swedish aud Ge rw van, and are immediately 



















to apoearin the French languace ost. 

* The particu "mor le of destroying wild 
beasts in Skalls—the bear, the wolf, the elk, &c.— 
and indeed the whole detail of author's personal adventures, 
will be pernsed not oniv with great satisfaction by the sports- 

but must iuterest ail classes of readers, There are no less 





-three charect 
work hrouicle. 

“ Mr. Liovd’s fame as an amateur of the chase is not confined 
intry, butas recognized by all clisses in Sweden and 
his boiduess and enterprise, in the soiitary Scandina- 
Vian forests, procured for bim au invitation to the table of his 
Majesty,—a distinction which his rank alone, as an 
English gentleman of birth, would not have obtained for bim, 
His volumes are full of adventure.”—John Buil. 


eristic embellishments to Cus delightfal 




















Published for H, Coivurn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 
NEW NOVELS, . BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 





Just published, a Se aie and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols, 16s. of 

YH E AL HAM B &. A. 

Ry GEOFFRY CRAYON 
Author of ‘ Fhe skeich Book,’ * Tales oi a Travelle 2 
The Heathen’s Wall: or, the Heide en- 
mauer. By f. F. ¢ Author of ‘ The Spy,’ £ Pilot,’ Sc. 
3 vols. 

3. Tales of the Early Centuries. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Brambietye House,’ ‘ The Tor Hiil,’ & 3 vols. 

4. Legends of the Rhine and Low Countries, 
3y the Author of ‘High-Ways and Bye-Ways.’ 3 vols. 
Henry Masterton; or, the Young Cava- 
3y the Author of ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘ Darnley,’ and ‘ De Lome.’ 


yoper, 


lier. 
3 vols, 
6. Tales from Froissart. By the late Barry 
St. Le, ger, Author of ‘ Gilbert Earle.’ 3 vols. 
The Highland lls wl By J. B. 
Fraser, Esq. Author of * The Adventures of aKuzzilbash.’ 3 vols. 
8. The Schoolfellows ; or, History of Stanley 
Buxton. By John Galt, Esq. Author of * The Ayrshire Leg raters,’ 
. se _ of the Parish,’ xc. 3 vols 
The Contrast. By the Earl of Mulgrave, 
ames of ¢ Matilda,’ and ‘ Yes and No.’ 3 vols. 
10. Ariington. By the Author of ‘Granby,’ 
and ‘ Herbert Lacy.’ 3 vols. 
11. Sir Ralph ; or, Adventures of 
~~ man of the | haries Hl. By Leigh Hunt. 
The Fair of May- Fair. By the Author 
of * lb and Daughters.’ “3 vols. Containing, The Flirt of 
Fen Seasons—The Special Licence—The Separate Maintenance 
—The Divorcee,’ & 


&e. 
15. Adve 











3 vols. 






ntures of a Younger Son. 3 vols. 

** We believe the celebrated Tre lawne y (the intimate friend of 
Lord Byron) to be the author of this work, and thi aut it embodies 
a considerable portion of the events of his eartier lite. —Literary 
Gazette. 


Fortune Hunting. By the Author of 
* First Love.’ 3 vols. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 


street; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 3 Tne umming, Dublin; 
and to he had of all B s, and & Libraries, 
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HE SEVENTIL PART of In age “ y 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS to LORD BYRON'S ALE from Rot ART. ». 24, Bridge street, Blackfriar 
} 1 WORKS; containing ‘ . > 
nk vom hs iu D ter Olym us C. Stantiel By A late BARRY 3%, se G iE R p! 
S patceiuen cs" ian Author of ° Gilbert E i iit Hon, Thomas Frankland Lewis, M.P. Chairman. 
2, Com t Sarde a ee on oo W West LRA. | Content 1 hale of? Cruel—The Black rederick Ste; henson, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairnn 
ee Sree * si 2D der meee pe it ‘ : { urt oi Companic is Allen, Esq. | Witham Grar 
. . G, Coitermole 4 od at eR nd i r, Esq. | Jo 3 
BP nec ee » pide Hiriowe. Seothind—The " aitle of Otter! ' Reign of Bajazet I. 
snc howe Sher Plain Pr 3 <e ar the Siege ot Nice s—The Hon-e ot ndy—The Last Da \. 
ae 4 | ithe j . . i v4 , olwe ore 
vette to the Sixth Volume of Lord Byrou’s Life and | py x — , a. af | Adan Gin . 
Afe au P eee , *ttisa real sers © literature to render he animated and VWwe.c n, Esq. F.R.S 
m.. hon ay, Albemarle-street; sold also by Charles Tilt, | picturesque narra i Frowssart Cwhose writings may traly be Edward Kunowies, E-q. 
et-street. ha t the 1 ; 
greets m= = P — ~*~ terized as the Rowauce oi History) familar to the public Puysictan, John A. Paris, | Dover-street. 
~ s neat | Kencrally."—Globe, Sun nin Traves 12, Brntou-streets 
THE CREA ° | Put ed for H, Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlingtoa- s You i ud, 
In 2 large volumes, i] in ca s boards, | street. Aca , J.J. Downes, 
Wine | —_—_— neg } 
HE UNIVERS. Li XICON | - This Society is so constituted as to present the me f effect 
of FACC! } NORTIUERN COASTS OF AMERICA; ing rances on Lives with the greatest possible nlage to 
“h the Pa ‘ Beins No. 1X. of the the public 
ca into Eng the | tein Th: ce-fourths of the present profits, and, eveut , the whole 
ie F Latin Speech, * | EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. yrofits, will be divided amoug the Poliey-holders. 
% { Gesner’s ; i" . fades, are his day, 3s. cloth boards, illustrated bya very beautiful Evers person red for the whole ter m of lile, at an equttte 
wine cance with Co He tg : j F prehensive Map, and 9 Engravings by Jackson. Hier four years, particnpate ia the pretiis of the 
Ss it Ll » AM, 1 ’ > FE ay . Sg ssured to the amount of £500. be entitled to at- 
dwin and Cradock, Pateraoster-row; aud W. | j ISTORICAL VIEW of the PROGRESS it all Generat Meetings, the Members of which 
, Chancery-lane. & of DISCOVERY on the more NOR THERN COASTS of ontrol over the aliairs of the Society. 
reviously to the publication of this work, no complete AMERICA, fromthe Earliest Period to the Present Time. By No clanm cau be litigated or disputec ithout the sanction ofa 
of the Latin Language wasopen te the lish Student, PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. F.RLS. and F.S.A. With General Meeting of Policy-holders specially convened on the 
esideratum ist supplied; and not a G mr School DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY ot oe . 
United Kingdom ou cht span without at ‘ke ne copy for it NORTH AME aac CAN REG om. By JAMES WILSON, Esq. Hie Direciors baving availed themselves of all the important 
weasional ¥ rence of the pu he attempt at Latin com- To wl vdded au Ay pendix, con- information relative to the decremecuts of human life, which bas 
position st ld be made without this work. | slate Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, with a recently been communicated to the put » have been enabied to 
- ~---- —__—_—_—__— am | hard Hakluyt. construct a set ot ables, in Which the rates of Assureace are 
Oa eee ty ee , ; ves the Discovery of Norih America by John considera wer than iose of any other Office, in which the 
Now | 4 wl » Prive Js. each, a new a Voyag ak Dekenian Ceeen-—ak ton ie Assured participate in the prolits. 
cand cheap Edition of | . “ t oh a “ee Pa hiri They have also been enabled, from the extent and variety of 
. , . ose - P * ae “4 . t vs ‘ lar b ode € | ent « “ase 
ue REY. T. SCOTT'S FAMILY BIBLE, | Vancouver—Koterh y Expe. | {he Compatations, tu adapt the mode of vaymeet, incach case, te 
ae sill einai by the REV. JOSIAH PRATT, B.D Silken ak Damian Penetaieie-. Menniittes ve accommodation & party assure Liustance of such 
» DD. . ’ 1ccommodation may be seen in the anwexed extract from the 
View of St. Stephen's, ¢ cuman stree Beechey. ‘The present volume, therefore, w " ae ° wh n 
é i 1 Volt I - RE Pee cor eA ap md perc ‘kant hasieilinn of increasing rates of Premium; which have been calculated ex- 
completed in Three Volt ines, mperial Octave, price seed ee ee pressiy for the use of this Institution, 
al ritories of Amer . When studied in combinat . i 
, wate cal [pire wan be renaréed 0s 0 uel, Vemales and othe who are unable to tend personally at the 
_ This editon contains everythi in the Quarto | heg ‘ be seq Otic e, may appear t yre one of the Me ul Officers, in town 
Fiition, excepting the M Note and the wiil he m pply ¢ tecouut of the whoie series of j ij 
’ : . : country cd proposals may be completed without delay, 
ri i Refer nees, The ty omitted, with Northern “rebates. land water “ 4 
ble A : 5 ’ where tie documeuts relative to the health of the parties are 
, view of the 6 pectness and cheapness of the edi- The following valuable Works have already appeared in the 1 satisfoctory. 
tion, Which is thas aterded at halt the former t gh Cabinet Library The usval Commissions will be allowed to Solicitors and ethers 
Aes msiderable improvement, it eon intr ” ?: » 
I. Neg ious. ord edit. recommending Assurances to the Otlice. 
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Family Re ading especially, this will vender the work much more Lt ypt. 2nd edit. 
convenient and useful, 5 > — Bead orl 
The Quarto Edition will centinne on sale as heretofore, price, IV. Pal al ng ord edit. 7” 
vith Maps a a M urginal Re nce, Ul. be. boards . Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier. 
‘ublished by L. DB. Seeley do Sens; Baldwin radock ; y ’ a ‘ 
Hatehard and Son; and R. B. Seeley and W. Bu : VI. VIL. VILL. British India, 3 vols. 
— - _ -~- On the 30th of November will be published, 
Lately published, by L. - Seeley and Sons, in I'wo Parts, X. The Travels and Te ‘searches of Alexander 
price , Von yuan It: be tive of his Journeys in 
, rio . 2 ‘ 
ez CHILD'S BOOK. on: the SOUL; | Ge Passa © hd in Asiatic Russia; 
yrether w valys ’ st ons. B 
sa tit Questions adapted to the Use of Sunday Schools, aud | We ee ae eee portant rosie. ‘yaa ed 
of Inta See ‘ ‘ seus of th lowa 
Col ots 8 ¢ bush, Mem he \ ss 
By the Rev. T. 1, GALLAUDET, late Prin cipal of the American | jor en ee ee, af: ectagegat siren ag ig ered: 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dan wc Agar yt oe 1 . : ~ . 
In the First Part of the © Child’s Book on the So pal * the Author's | sn Hur : dt, el u 2 “pad ,a Map of the Orinoco, by Bruce, 
object is to illustrate ‘ e truth, that a ehild | —? eae 
hasa soul distinet from the body, which will survive it, aud live | vr for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
lor ever Marsha i , London. 
In the Second Part, the inquiry of the child, whither his sonl - — 
will go, after his bods is dead, and who will take care of it, i ee . 
. DR. LARDNER S CABINET CYCLOP.EDIA 
attempied to be auswered . , ’ 
“In composing this excellent se ries of lesso In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s, in cloth. 
has paid (ees } ' | On November 1, the third and concluding volume of 
down in his reface we yo > 
versations between an intellizent mother and | IVES of BR v r ISHLGENERALS, in 3 vols, 
five years old..... The overwhelming su By the Rev. G »LEIG, Author of § The Subaltert 
pressed wpon the mind by one of the happ ont a ‘ y 
expec ents We ever TEMEMDET.ccces r. Gallaudet las succeeded dr : De mB His <OF y of ani gland, V ol Lil. by 
nreducing the lofty subject of the soul to a level with the achinito Ze 
pacity ef an infant; and his work may be considered as th Jan. 1, Lives of Britis! 1 Admirals, comprising 
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CHURCH of ENGLAND to the REVOLUTION 1688. , 
pril 1, 


THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, B.D 
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.H. Porker, Oxford; F. G. and F. Rivington, London; J. ee oe , ’ 
aE ). Deighton, C aes Be me . v1, Spain and Portugal, Vol. V. and last. 
Mr. Short informs us in his preface, that these volumes were | London: Longman and C and John Tavlor. 
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to think that students in d avd considerably red, price 
rt's volumes very useful, in conseqne 5 | OPN DOMESTIC MEI uIN 
attended particularly io these matters.” -_— Britis - Hg No. 5. { M ODERN IOMEUSI EDICI cE; 
a . ES ee, i or, a Popular Tre » exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Ce x | Causes, and most etiicacious Treatment of s, embrac 
BEST AND CHE ST TRANSLATION. ~ modern Laprovements in Medicine. taining alec 
2 vols. post Sve. with a Portrait of the General, price 18s. | a copions ction a ved Prescriptions, Medie al Manace 
AFA\ ‘1 rE, L OU IS PHII PE, and ment of Chilcecn, m ' Aral ciara: ce 
‘ : - in cases of emerzeney irtues ul 
i the REVOLU TION of 1339; or, History of the Eventsand | yfedicines, Ac. ‘The whole forming a clear and comprehensive 
ody ic ide fc ! seort rv, Families, an alids 
By B. SARRANS, Jun., Aide-de c amp to Lafayette. Medical Guide for the oT ake e Clergy, Fam , and Inve " 
“The present translation our readers will find a much pre- By T. Jk. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 
one to the hurried affair published by Mr. Bentley.’ | This F titi m coutainsa fall ACCOUNT OF THE CHOLERA, 
ew b » Messenger. | © best Re lies. 
See also neum, Sept. 3 | *VWe conscientiously recomme Graham’s Tre ‘Alise to 
London: BE masham Wi son, 88, Royal Exchange. | the Se ie. Itis very far above lebrated Buchan’s; and 
— SS — we shall pr ve vdvice of an invainable 
friend, to which we ur of need, without any 
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the Society for Promoting Christian Knoi rled; } ion, it is enriched with me all that modera practice 

RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS by | rtained to be valuable net only incomparably 

: 1 bet >. . : superior to Buchan’s, bat alsa to every similar work in our 
distinguished Living Pastors of the Courc No. 4 con- | janguave.”—Wesleyan Magazine. 

taining Five Origival Sermons. Price 1s. To be coutinued +5 ltorether deserving of permanent popular ity.”’—Lou- 


don Weekly Review. 
* It is one of the verv best and most usefal books published in 
modern times.”—Monthly Olio, 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London, 
oksellers, 


monihly . 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
The Saturday Magazine, price One Penny, 
published under the’ Direction of the Committee, je sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen iu Town and Country, 
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Annual Premiums increasing every Fifth Year until the Twentieth 
inclusive, alter which a fixed Annual Premium will be payable 
doring the remainder of Lite. 

Premium per Cent. per Annum pavable during 
Age Br. decomls » Phun 5 y Rowth > Remainder 
Ye Years. Years. Years. of Lite. 
“ahi Bae 3 s £. 5. £. s. i. 
20 1 6 0 1gtwfyiis 9% 117 10 2 211 
’ 1i2 3 2 # 2 210 210 @ 21 3 
4u 2z2e0uj29 5 3.0 2 312 8 45 6 
) 21910 |} 316 7 416 3 517 3 616 1 
se tinea » Rear f Di tors, 
OUN K NOWLES, Resident Director, 
‘ws ft PLAYING CARDS.—DE LA 
RUE and Co, beg to announce that their Patent Playing 
ts ish 1) be had of all Stationers, The 
usual made of s iy « isto give them a temporary siip, but 

Which occasions at t vopleasant moistare, and renders them 

so difficult to a entirely superseded in the Patent Cards, 

which ma ut Ctured on new priv iples, and possess a pecu 
cory feel; the perfection to which they are brought 

in slip, wis ty of cole seneral appearance, can be 
appreciated only by cor stu em with the very best cards 
hitherto manufactured, ‘he backs of the Patent Cards are per- 
fectly wniqu they n vad in a greater Variety Of patterns 
colours than es {tothe public; richly embossed in 

and we warranted wot to rab up, and 
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RODGERS NEW SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 

J RODGERS, Tairor, 5, City-noav, a 
ele Doors from Finsbury-square, respectfully rms the 
No jentry, and Pablic in ceneral, that he siill continues 
with unprecedented success, bis New System of Contracts, which, 
for Fashion, Ecouomy, and Compactness, stances unrivalled, Vie. ; 

£. “ot 

3 Suitsper Annum.... 5 «6 OLThe Old Clothes 

4 Suits per Annem. 17 0 UW to be returned, 

5 Suits per Annum. 20 0 «0 
Let it be berne in mis n the Prices are looked at 





, 
they will be made of the very best Saxony cloth Unat can be ob- 
tained, and of the most superior Workmanship, as Wellas 5 
titie and Mathemi.tical Principles, purseed in the styleof Cutting, 
and which cannot tail to ensure an unerr es andacd that 
peculiar ease and grace to the fram tral iy hecessary to 











the appearance of a gentleman; in short, the at »prietor gua- 
rantees tha » equal, in every respect,to any thatean 
be produced; w most entire salt ion Is not giveu, 
the Purchaser has the right of retur g them—at once & proof 


that utility, and not deceit, is the real object of the Advertiser, 
N.L. Gentlemen, addiessing a line per post (if within five 

miles), can be waited upon with Patterus, Terms, Cash upou 
delivery of each Suit, 
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ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE, blending Instruction with Amusement, ADE- 
AIDE-STREET, near St. Martin’s Church, West Strand. 
Open daily from 10 to 6.—Admission, Is. Catalogue, 1s. 
This Exhibition is available for great national purposes, as the 
‘oprietors receive, for public inspection, Works of Practical 
Science, free from any charge ; reserving only the exercise of 
their judgment, in determining that the productions are suitable 
to the objects of the Lnstitution,—the chief aim of the Proprietors 
being to promote, to the utmost of their pet the adoption of 
whatever may be found tobe comparatively superior or relatively 
perfect in the various articles contided to their care, without 
prejudice on the one hand, or partiality on the other. They 
contemplate the valuable co-operation and voluntary aid of the 
intellectual public towards the advancement of this National Gal- 
lery, established for the practical illustration of general science 
and for the reception of specimens of the rare productions of 
nature, 


NOW EXHIBITING. 


PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplified by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
against a Target, in four seconds, every successive half hour 
during the day—elucidating the advantage of this description of 
Engine as an implement of war. 

This mode of generating Steam is also applicable to the eva- 
poration of fluids; its effect is exhibited by open Boilers in ac- 
tion, and will be found an essential improvement in the manu- 
facture of the followingarticles: Spirits, Beer, Sugar, Salt, Indigo, 
Soda, Perfumery, and Confectionery ; together with many others 
d di bullition, with circulation, 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ late invention for Sea 
and luland Navigation. 

Holdsworth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder. 

An Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, effected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Plates and Rollers, and of the transfer of Eogravings on Steel 
from one Plate and Roller to others, without limit as to number, 

A Magnet, 7 Sexton, of extraordinary power, producing a 
spark capable of igniting gunpowder. 

An improved Apparatus, by A. M. Perkins, for Warming 
Rooms or Buildings, 

Hawkins’ unrivalled Collection of Antediluvian Fossil Organic 
Remains, highly interesting to the antiquarian and the geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 

vunds to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids, 

xhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock. 

Exemplification of Watson’s Plan for preventing Ships founder- 
ing at Sea. 

A very ingeniously-constructed working Sectional Model of a 
Steam Engine. 

Model of the proposed London and Birmingham Railway, with 
Carriages thereon, 

Models of Green’s new Framing of Ships, Pering’s Anchor, 
and Roberts’ improved Gun Carriage and Fid for a Top-mast. 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters. 

The Royal Seraphine, a new Musical Instrument of very 
extraordinary powers. Mr. Cruse will perform on it, at intervals, 
between three and five o’clock. 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are daily received. 


IRCULATING LIBRARY of Select Mo- 

dern Novels, Romances, &c. in the best condition; con- 
ng the entire Works of Sir Walter Scott, with those of Horace 
Smith, Theodore Hook, Washington Irving, Cooper, Gait, Porter, 
Edgeworth, Maturin, Opie, Radelitie, Lewis, &c. and including 
the Popular Works of the Authors of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Disowned, 
* Darnley,’ ‘ De Lorme,’ ‘ Highways and Byways,’ cy, most of 
which have been published at 10s. 6d. per volume. TO BE 
SOLD, a great bargain, for ready money.—Apply to P, East, 
Auctioneer, 5, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 




















Just published, in one vol. 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 
7. S re) 7 7 
HE MECHANIC’S CALCULATOR, and 
WORK MAN’S MEMORIAL BOOK; being a Treatise on 
Practical Mathematics, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, 
and Poeumatics; with Rules, Examples, and Tables for Calcu- 
Jations connected with Machinery. Intended for the use of Mill- 
wrights, Engineers, and Artisans in general, 
By WILLIAM GRIER, 
Sold by Andrew Lottimer, 48, Trongate, Glasgow ; Stirling and 
Kenny, Edinburgh ; and Baldwin and Cradock, London, 
This day is published, 18mo. price 1s. 6d. 
INTS tO YOUNG MOTHERS 
on the early Management and Education of Infants. 
Published by L, B. Seeley and Sons, 169, Fleet-street, London, 
Also, just published, 
Infant Emancipation. Price 9d. 








Price 1/. 8s. in boards, and 11, 10s. in silk, illustrated by 51 
Vignettes (26 of which are Landscapes by Turner), 
TAL Y. A Poem. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq, 
E,. Moxon, 64, New Boud-street; A, Black, Edinburgh ; and 
W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 
— Proofs of the Prints at Moon, Boys, and Co.’s, 6, Pall 
Mail. 


Preparing for early publication, 
HE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, 
By the Author of ‘ PELHAM,’ ‘ EUGENE ARAM,’ &c. 
iplendidty illustrated in a novel and characteristic style, with 
highly-finished Engravings by the first Artists, after original 
Paintings made expressly for the Work by DAVID ROBERTS 
and E, T. PARRIS, Esqs. 
A detailed Prospectus will shortly be issued by the Publishers, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








This day is published, handsomely printed in 8vo. 
rPHE FAMILY LECTURER, consisting of 
short Expositions of Scripture; principally designed for 
the Use of Families. 
By the Rev. FREDERIC RUSSELL, A.M. 
Of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Assistant Preacher at St. Michael’s 
Church, Southampton. 
Part I. Chas to. 6d. Tobe er every Three Months, 
London: Holdsworth and Ball; Fletcher aud Sons, Southam 
ton ; aud Gray, Romeey, ‘ y af 


Ce nael 





In the press, and will shortly be published, 
EMOIRS of Dr. BURNEY, arranged 
from his own Manuscripts, from Family Papers, and 
from personal Recollections, - 
By his Daughter, Madame D’ARBLAY. 

E. Moxon, 64, New Bond-street; A. Biack, Edinburgh; and 
W. F, Wakeman, Dublin. 

SIXTY BEAUTIFUL VIEWS FOR FIFTEEN SHILLINGS, 

This day is published, price 15s. elegantly bound, 
HE LANDSCAPE ALBUM; or, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN, in a Series of Sixty 
Views. By W. WESTALL, Esq. A.R.A. With Descriptions of 
the Scenery. 

*,.* This Work is uniform in size with the Landscape and 
Picturesque Annuals, but contains more than double the number 
of Plates. It is peculiarly suitable as a Present for Youth, or a 
School- prize. 

** We will add to this only, that the Work does not fall short 
of the description. It is got up in a style of the greatest ele- 
gance, and we have no doubt that it will be on the table of every 
library in the kingdom.”’—Courier, Oct. 3, 1832. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 





. ’ . r TT 
RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, for 1833, 
having combined the talent and interest of The WintTeR’s 
WRearu to its other attractions, is just published, in a style of 
elegance superior to any former volume of the series. [is em- 
bellishments and its literature are of first-rate excellence, and 
the very beautiful binding is continued, with such improvements 
in its durability and elegance as to rival the most splendid 
morocco. a % “ - = 
The Comic Offering, edited by Miss Sheridan, 
is also just published, with upwards of Sixty original and most 
humorous Designs by various comic artists; with a variety of 
facetious Contiibutions by the principal Female and other emi- 
nent Writers of the day. 
Price 12s. elegantly bound in morocco, uniquely embossed. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 








ris day is published, 


TI 
LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, FOR 1833. 


HE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL; 
or, TOURIST IN ITALY, for 1833; illustrated with twenty- 
six beautiful Engravings in line, from Drawings by J. D. HAR- 
DING ; the Literary Department by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
Price One Guinea, in green morocco; large paper, with India 
proofs of the plates, royal 8vo. green morocco, 2l. 12s. 6d. 
Twenty-six Lilustrations to the above, delivered in a Portfolio, 
Columbier 4to, 


India Proofs, before letters .... eee £44 0 
India Proofs, with letters .... erce 330 
Proofs, white paper . 23 0 


A few Copies of each year, namely, 1830, 31, and 32, 
for sale at the prices above. 
*,* This, the fourth, volnme completes the Tour of Italy, by 
Messrs. Prout and Harding. 
Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 


re left 





On the Ist of November, 1832, will be published, handsomely 

bound in rich watered silk, price 4s. 6d. royal 32mo. 

7 « +, 

HE SACRED OFFERING; 
_ & Collection of Original Poems, chiefly on devotional 
Subjects. 1833. Embellished with a Frontispiece, engraved by 
Rolls, from a Pictare by Westall. 

Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Paternoster-row, London; D. 

Marples, Liverpool. 





Now ready, 
HE PROOF PLATES to HEATH’S 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, for 1833. From Drawings by 
Clarkson Stantield. Engraved by the most celebrated Engravers. 
Consisting of 26 highly-tinished Plates, ina Portfolio. Plain 
Tools, 2. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 35.; before letters, 4/. 4s. 


Also, 

The Proof Plates to the Keepsake, for 1833. 
Consisting of 17 beautiful Plates, Engraved in the most highly- 
finished manner. Plain Proofs, 2/. 25.; India Proofs, 3/. 35. ; 
before letters, 4/. 4s. In a Portfolio. 

Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall; to whom 
orders are respectfully requested to be sent. 





This day is published, in ato. price One Guinea, elegantly bound, 
FISHER’S 
ppParine-aee M SCRAP BOOK 
Por 1833, 

With wiacnigs ILLUSTRATIONS, 
yl. EL. 

Containing Thirty-six highly-finished Plates, 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 





A 3rd edition, post 8v0. 8s. 6d. boards, of 
ONTGOMERY’S NEW POEM, 
THE MESSIAH, 
Is in the press, and will be shortly ready. 

“© * The Messiali’ is, in our judgment, equal to any of Mr. 
Montgomery’s productions, and a lasting monument to his fame,”’ 
—Literary Gazette. ; 

John Terrill, British Magazine Office, 250, Regent-street, 
London. 





Just published, in 8vo. price Two Guineas, in extia cloth boards, 
A TREATISE ON 
HE PREPARATION of PRINTING 


INK; both Black and Coloured. 
By WILLIAM SAVAGE, 
Author of ‘ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing.’ 

Printed for the Author; and sold by Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Longman, 

Only Two Hundred and Fifty Copies printed. 

** No one has had such a degree of experience in the art as 
Mr. Savage, aud he has here, pre bono pudlico, unlocked the 
magic casket, We are happy it 18 80; no secret of the sort 
should be kept from public knowledge in an art of so much im- 
portance, and we render the author thanks for the benefit he 
confers. Independently of this, bis book teaches us what little 
reliance can be placed by professional men ov many treatises and 
Encyclopedia articles, apparently Of the best authority, when 
brought to the test, from want of being compiled by professional 
men ineach branch of the art.”——Mebropolitan, October, 1832. 
See also Atheneum, August 4, 





— 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCy, 
will be pablished in a few days. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XX., will be published in a few days, 





This day is published, with 14 Plates, 8v0. price 10s. 6d. 
E BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, 


No, VII. 
By Professor HOOKER. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





eoinepiamsieeiess 
This day is published, with a beautiful coloured Frontispiece, 
sein 


price 4s. . 
HE ASTROLOGIAN’S GUIDE in 
HORARY ASTROLOGY ; 
Being the full Disclosure of that Science, containing the very 
marrow of those elaborate and scarce Works by Bowatus, Haly, 
Lilly, Ball, &c. and whereby a true answer may be obtained io 
every Question relating to Futurity. 
By RUPERTUS STELLA, 
London : Simpkin and Marshall; and sold by ali Booksellers, 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. 
. . , _ : 
RAVEN DERBY; or, The Lordship by 
Tenure, includes ‘Tne Celestial Ladye of the Rose,’ au 
Historical Legend. Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire. 

By the Author of ‘ CROCKFORD’S ; or, LIFE in the WEST,’ 
the few remaining Copies of the third edition of which are also 
to be had of 

Merric Smith, 3, Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, 





FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

This day is published, the 3rd edition, in 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 

MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, containing 
incipal Facts of the Science, arranged in the Order 
in which they are discussed and illustrated in the Lectures at 
the Royal Lustitution of Great Britain. A 
By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.R.S. Prof.Chem. R.1, &, 

John Murray, Albemarie-street. 








Just published, price 6s. No.CXI, of the 
DINBURGH REVIEW. Cowtents: 
1, Brewster’s Life of Sir I. Newton—2, Recent German 
Lyrical_Poetry—3, Rev. Dr. Chalmers on Political Ecouomy— 
4, Col. Tod ov the History of the Rajpoots—5, Inland Transport 
—6, Mr. Lister’s * Arlington’—Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, 
by Job ,» Record C i 2, Lord Henley on Church 
Reform—i0, Lives of Wycliffe, by Vaughan and Le Bas—i, 
Working and Prospects of the Reform. 
Longman and Co, London; and A, Black, Edinburgh, 














Published this day, price 6s. — 
JHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 
XXXIV. for OCTOBER, 1832, containing the following 
Articles :— 

1, M‘Culloch’s Edition of the Wealth of Nations—2, Earle’s 
Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand—3, Official Morals—4, 
Gardiner’s Music of Nature—5, American Penal Law—6, Second 
Supplement to Article on Silk and Glove Trade—7, Cambrian 
Superstitions—8, Infant and Grammar Schools—9, Wainewright’s 
Vindication of Paley. Fort Risban—10, Supplement to Rene 
of Bank Charter—11, Lafayette and the Revolution of 1830—12, 
Tactics of a Reformed House of Commons—13, The Fair of May 
Fair—Life of Land—i5, Viscount Milton’s Address on the Cora 
Laws—16, The Fall of the Constitution—Memorandum—Index 
—List of Books, &c. 

No. XXXV. will be published on the 31st of 
December. ; 

The General Index to the Westminster Re- 
view, for the first Thirteen Volumes, is in a state of forwarduess, 
and will be published before the appearance of the Jauuary 
Number. Price 6s. 

R. Heward, 5, Wellington-street, Strand. 





CHARLES LAMB’S TALES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
This day is published, a new and elegant Edition, with Twenty- 
two superb Cuts, trom Designs by Harvey, and finely printed 
by Whittingham, in One Volume, 12mo, price 7s. 6d. hand- 
somely bound, 
rINHE TALES of SHAKSPEARE. 
Designed for the Use of Young Persons. The Sth Edit. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 

*,* These Tales are meant to be submitted to the young 
reader as an introduction to the study of Shakspeare, for which 
purpose his words are used whenever it seemed possible to bring 
them in; and in whatever has been added to E*s them the re- 
gular form of a connected story, diligent care has beeu taken to 
select such words as might least interrupt the effect of the beau- 
tiful English tongue in which he wrote; therefore words intro- 
duced into our language since his time have been as far as pos- 
sible avoided, 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 








HEBREW GRAMMAR WITH POINTS. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 7s. a new and enlarged 


udition o| 
: ° . 
HEBREW GRAMMAR, in the English 
Language, 
by JOSEPH SAMUEL FREY. 
To which are added a Glossary of the first six Psaims, a Com- 
endium of Chaldee Grammar, and other important additions. 
y GEORGE DOWNES, A.M. late of Trinity College, Dublin. 
tt An attempt is now made to remedy a deficiency which has 
long existed in works of this description, the almost utter omission 
of Syntax, although in no language, perhaps, is this department 
of Grammar of such paramount importance. 
London ; Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday atthe ATHENAUM OFFICE, No. 2 
CaTHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and soki by 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
.G. Bennis, No. 55, Rue NeuvesSt. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 
Pratt & Sarky, Brussels; Pentoes & Bessex, Hamburg; 
F, FLeiscHer, Leipzig; Messrs. Peasopy & Co. New York, 
and Gray & Bowen, Boston, America.—Price Qa. ; or in 
Monthly Parts(in a wrapper.) 
Advertisements ,andCommunications for the Editor(pystpaid), 
bo be forwarded te (he Office as above, 
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